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DESCRIPTORS- PILOT PROJECTS, #INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION, 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, «WORK STUDY PROGRAMS, DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION TEACHERS, PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS, *DI STRIBUTI VE 
EDUCATION, PROGRAM EVALUATION, RECORDS (FORMS), FOLLOWUP 
STUDIES, 

THIRTY PREEMPLOYMENT, HIGH SCHOOL, AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS FROM FIVE STATES PARTICIPATED 
IN A 7-WEEK OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE TRAINING PROJECT TO 
UPDATE AND EXTEND THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS, TO 
IMPROVE THEIR TEACHING COMPETENCIES, AND TO PREPARE 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. AN INTRODUCTION TO RELEVANT RESEARCH 
AND THEORY, INSTRUCTION IN OBSERVING JOB SITUATIONS AND 
DEVELOPING CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND A PRETEST ON MARKETING 
FUNCTIONS WERE PRESENTED DURING THE FIRST WEEK. DURING 4 
WEEKS EACH TEACHER SPENT TWO 8-DAY PERIODS IN TWO DIFFERENT 
FIRMS. EACH COMPLETED JOB ANALYSIS FORMS, WROTE CRITICAL 
INCIDENTS OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND JOB 
DESCRIPTIONS, AND IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS AND WORK COMPETENCIES. 

IN SEMINARS HELD EACH FRIDAY, GROUPS IDENTIFIED INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES AND TECHNICAL, OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPETENCIES. IN THE FINAL WEEKS, ACTIVITIES, 
MATERIALS, AND PROJECTS FOR USE IN TEACHING WERE DEVELOPED. 
EACH PARTICIPANT COMPLETED AN EVALUATION FORM AND A POST TEST 
IN MARKETING FUNCTIONS. SOME CONCLUSIONS WERE — (1) 
PARTICIPANTS IMPROVED THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF MARKETING FUNCTIONS 
AND WERE BETTER ABLE TO COMMUNICATE A PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND TO PLAN VOCATIONAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES IN THEIR TEACHING, 
(2) THEY WERE ABLE TO IDENTIFY AND COMMUNICATE THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF A JOB, (3) 
EXCELLENT RAPPORT WAS ESTABLISHED BETWEEN THE BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY AND THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM, AND ( 4 ) 
PERIODIC DIRECTED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES SHOULD BE PROVIDED 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PERSONNEL. SAMPLE FORMS AND 
LETTERS ARE INCLUDED. (MM) 
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'T’he staf^ ^or the P:2pt Trainin'"' ^roiact ^asec’ on T^irected Occuna- 
tional Fxperience ^or Teacher?? of Marketing and Distrihution" has pre- 
pared this Final report as evidence of the value of this proiect to 
the staff n^enbers who conducted the project, to t^e participants w’''o 
were enrolled in the project and to the propraip, of teacher-education 
for Distributive Education. In the report an effort is made to provide 
guidelines for replicatinn the project or parts of it, as well as to 
evaluate this project in terms of the objectives set for it. In addition 
to the imediate benefits to the participants and to the teacher-educa- 
tion program, the project contributed to identifying and clarifyinj? pro- 
blems for future investigation and study. 

The Distributive Tducation Teacher-Fducation f*ronram in the College 
o^ Education at the University of ''Minnesota is indebted to the staff 
members for their assistance in conducting the proiect and to the parti- 
cipants for their dedication workin«» toward the oblectives. Special 
appreciation is extended to the distributive business firms in the Twin 
City Area for their contribution of occupational ex erience for the 
participants. 

The following neonle are to be commended for their excellent work 
in planning,, conduct in<»> and reporting this project. 
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Cons ultant on Evaluatio n. 

Cyril Hoyt , f’rofessor of Educational Psycbolopv 

Or aduate Assistant s 

T-Mlliam Warner Le^oy Goodenou^h 

Donald Kaar 
Richard Yount» 

C lerical Staf f 
Kay Dressier 
Gall Gildemeister 

’f barren G. I'^eyer 
Project Director 
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Harriet Shurr, Jamestown, No. Dak. 
Jerome Boyer, Wadena, Minn. 

Mary Klaurens, Project Staff 

Row Two 

Clinton Kasma, Little Falls, Minn. 
James Houstman, Washington, Iowa 
Melvin Buck, Aberdeen, No. Dak. 

James Overturf, Ames, Iowa 
John Schleisman, Mci^arland, Wise. 
Donald Kohns, Alexandria, Minn. 

Row Three 

Ellsworth Holm, Alexandria, Minn. 
Ronald Sem, Brainerd, Minn. 

Ronald Davy, Minot, No. Dak. 

Robert Grose, Anoka, Minn. 

James Miner, Rochester, Minn. 

Dave Schroeder, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Daniel Kocer, Huron, So. Dak. 

William Warner, Project Staff 



Row Four 

Patricia Brunsberg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
James Stolhanske, Hopkins, Minn. 

John Kobe, Mankato, Minn, 

Richard Ashmun, Project Staff 



Row Five 

Carroll Vomhof, Worthington, Minn. 
Clifford Helling, New Hope, Minn. 
Dean Morton, LaCrosse, Wise. 

Gary Poorman, Austin, Minn. 

Dale Furst, Humboldt, Iowa 



Row Six 

Charles Mann, Wayzata, Minn. 

Or Ian Skare, Willmar, Minn. 

Edward Johnson, Eau Claire, Wise. 
Roger Sathre, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 
LeRoy Goodenough, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Warren G. Meyer, '*’roiect Director 
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Uiiv^rtiity ox i''imxiOoot:. 
CoHa^ of Education 



The follo^rins Twin City fj.niis participated in the "Pilot Training Project Based on 
Directed Occupational Experience for Teachers of Marketing and Distribution" during 
the summer of 1966: 



Amluxen Company 
Bachman ' s 
Colwell Press 
Dayton’s 
Donaldson’s 

Eklund Clothing Company 
Gabbert * s 
Gamble -Skogmo 

Genuine Auto Parts Company 
Gift House Stamps 
Groves Ki'lco Drug Company 
Harmon Glass Compajay 
Homemakers Guild, Inc. 
Jacob’s Jewelers 
Jaffee Shoes, Inc. 

Juster’s 

Liemandus 

Minneapolis Star 8s Tribune 
National Cash Register 
Northwest Bicycle Company 
Northwestern Drug Company 
Penney’ s - Downtown 
Power * s 

Red Owl Stores 
S. and M. Company 
Sear’s - Brookdele 
oear’s - Lake Street 
Standard Oil Company 
Target Stores, Inc. 

Ward’s - Midway 
Warner Hardware Company 
Woolworth’s - Brookdale 
Young-Quinlan, Rothschilds 



Fabrics 

Floristry 

Industrial Printing 
General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
Ready-to-Wear 
Furniture 
Hardware 

Wholesale Auto Parts 
Stamps 

Jobber 8s Wholesale Drug 

Auto Glass 85 Accessories 

Fumittire 

Jewelry 

Women’s Shoes 

Men’s Wear 

Men’s Wear 

Advertising. 

Industrial Sales and Service 
Wholesale Bicycles 
Wholesale Drugs 
General Merchandise 
Geneiel Merchandise 
Food 

Wholesale Tires and Toys 
General Merchandise 
General ^ferchandise 
Petroleum 

General Merchandise 
General Merchandise 
Wholesale and Retail Hardware 
General Merchandise 
Ready-to-Wear 
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Summary of the ^rolect 

Grant Fo. OKG *• 3 ' 6 - '''^159'f - 0690 

®ilot Training T>roject Rased on Directed Occupational Experience for 
Teachers of ^^arketinp and Distribution 

Project Director* Professor Harren G. Tteyer 

Institution* University of 'Minnesota 
College of Education 

Duration June 13 to July 22 1966 (Training period only) 

April 9, 1966 to June 30 1967 (Preparation and evaluation) 

Pu rpose s and Objecti ves 

The vocational teacher , who is en^aned in preparin'^ individuals 
to enter „ adjust and advance in the world of work needs occupational 
experience in order to develop meaningful Instruction and to be effec- 
tive in teaching, puldln" . and directing the training of students. 

This experience must be recent or up-to-date with current job oppor^ 
tunltles. It must offer enough variety so the teacher has an Insight 
to the various jobs in the occupational field. And it must be of a 
quality that has prepared the teacher to understand the requirements 
the students will need to enter adjust and advance in their chosen 
occupation. 

T'^lth the increased demand for vocational teachers and the changing 
nature of jobs in today's world of work it is important that we find 
effective ways to provide occupations 1 experience that vjlll prepare 
more vocational teachers and to keep their occupational experience 
up-to-date. This pilot Project was conducted to achieve this goal 
and focused on the following objectives 

1. To determine what contributions if any, a training project 
Including occupational experiences in marketing and distri- 
bution may make to the development of selected competencies 
of a group of distributive eccupatlons teachers and teacher- 
coordinators . 

2. To improve selected teaching and guidance competencies of a 
group of distributive occupations teachers and teacher-coordin- 
ators through a training project in marketing and distribution. 



3. To prepare a set of learninp activities for biph school and 
post-hipb school distributive occupations students vjbicb v/ill 
help them achieve TTorb adlustment. 

OrJ^irtation 

The first vjeek o^ the project the participants vrere eiven an 
introduction to relevant research and theory in occupational ad iust- 
ment and career development. They were instructed in what to observe 
in the iob situation and how to develop instructional materials from 
their observations and experiences. Prior to bepinninp their occupa- 
tional experiences, the participants completed instriiments raeasurinp 
their needs and satisfactions, knowledpe of marketinp functions, 
evaluation of their propramS: and inventory of content in their 
cuitent instruction. 

Tv^o references, Man in a Forld of Work by Henry Borow,, and 
Behavior in a Sell inp Gro up by Georpe Lombard as well as numerous 
mimeopraphed aapers, were read by the participants as background for 

the experience. Resource speakers from the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center, selected business firms- the U. S. 
Employment Service the U. S. Office of Education and the psychology 
department of the University pave presentations on tonics relevant to 
studying the occupations. 

Di rected Occupation al Exper ience 

During the next four x^eeks each participant received two einht- 
day experiences in tXAjo dirrerent firms. They were in the firms Mon- 
day thru Thursday and participated in a seminar together on Fridays. 
I^t the end of the second week they were moved to a second firm. Some 
firms had up to four participants -- - two for each of the eight-day 
periods. 

T'foile the participants x.7ere in the firms they X\^ere required to 
complete job analysis forms write critical Incidents of effective 
and ineffective behaviors, identify problems of x. 7 ork adjustment de- 
rive technical competencies that should be taught v^rite narrative job 
descriptions, and study the satisfactions of vjorkers. 
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Pa rtic ipants 

Thirtv teachers of marVetln*' pvA distribution v;V»o vere recom- 
mended by state supervisors and teacher-educators were selected to 
participate In the project on the basis o^ their need for additional 
occupational experience. The participants came from Minnesota Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa South Dakota and North Dakota and represented programs 
that offer hiph school pre-employment classes, hioh school cooperative 
part-time trainin?». and post-secondary marketing and distribution. 

Coop£ratlji£ _Fipms 

With the help of a special advisory committee employers of 
distributive firms in the Metropolitan Twin Cities were identified 
and personally contacted to arrange a schedule of experiences for the 
participants. Coordinators for the project submitted a general plan 
to the emplovers and then worked out the specific assignments to 
phases of each firm's operation with the employer. Participants were 
assigned to the firms that would best meet their particular needs, 
taking into account previous experience and the types of programs in 
vThich they taught. These activities forced then to observe certain 
aspects of jobs, to ask questions of supervisors and workers, and to 
perform some of the job tasks themselves. The employers, or people 
assigned to supervise the experiences, recognized the value of provid- 
ing as much information and exposure to the oper tion o^ the business 
as possible. The participants were given time to ask Questions to 
discuss problems, and to be tauqht hovj to perform tasks. They were 
included in sales and training meetings an • participated In special 
activities planned for the business firm, such as taking inventory, 
trade shows and meetings of employee Groups. In firms where there 
were outside salesmen, the participants accompanied a sales repre- 
sentative on seme of hig sails. 

Se minars 

On ^^ridays the participants met at the University in three seminar 
groups of ten to discuss their experiences, to determine which problems 
were common to many occupations and firms and to derive some behav- 
ioral oMe tives which should be the basis for developing instruction 
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at the pre-employment the cooperative hloh school and the post- 
secondary levels, '^nc of the three distributive education staff members 
at the University directed each of the seminars, and participants 
served as chairmen of seminar meetings on a rotating basis. Fome of 
this time T,ras also used ^or revievlne films and meetings of the entire 

training project eroup to discuss problems relevant to all levels of 
distributive education. 

In the seminar <»roups the competencies ^or effective job perfor- 
mance and adjustment were Identified and participants were assl?»ned to 
vrrlte learning activities that would develop these competencies. Three 
catejTorles of competencies were Identified (1) T echnic al competencies 
which focueed on the six marketlnp functions (2) Occup ational ^diust- 
p^n^ competencies V7hlch vjere concerned with human relations on-the- 
iob and ho\7 to learn a job* and (3) C areer Developmet^ competencies, 
which centered on self -under standing and knowledge of the career field. 
Behavioral objectives that clearly defined the level of performance 
desired were VTrltten for the Identified competencies. 

Culminating A ctivities 

The sixth week of the project was devoted to summarizin'^ experiences 
and developing learning activities, teaching materials and projects that 
the participants could use the next fall. Participants reviewed re- 
source materials-- films . texts, curriculum c^uldes - trade publications, 
etc. that would be useful to them. 

As a result of the participants' interest In the apnl Icatlon of 
Electronic Data Processing to marketing operations . the group visited 
a large department store to observe the use of FDp In that kind of 
operation. The store s EDP staff met with the group to discuss the 
trends and training implications for distributive education. It was 
evident that an Institute on data processlnc^ was needed and such a 
proj^ram Is planned for the summer of 1967. 

During the final week, the participants met In small grcTups to 
complete the writing of learning activities, projects, training plans, 
narrative job descriptions, and evaluations of the occupational exper- 
ience. The learning activities were duplicated for distribution to 

the participants so that they could be used in their teaching the fol- 
lowlnt> year. 
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The nartlciDants <»ave an oral account of their observations and 
evaluations of the pro'^ect on the last day. This was a valuable exper- 
ience for the groun because the sharec’ experiences confirmed t^e obser- 
vations and deductions one made from his oxTn experiences. This was 
planned for a two-hour session* however it vras extended to four hours 
because these accounts v^ere so interesting to the group. 

EVALUATION 

^ ollov-Up of E mpl oye rs 

The cooperating employers were contacted immediately followin«^ the 
training period to obtain their reaction to the pro<»ram and the parti- 
cipants, and to get their suggestions for similar programs. The 
reactions vrere favorable toward the program and the teachers who were in 
the business firms. A natural outcome was that the employers and people 
in the business firms gained a better understanding of the distributive 
education program through contact with the participant assigned to 
their firm. 

Some of the firms which had two participants, one for each of the 
two-week sessions v indicated that they were not able to plan as mean- 
ingful experience for the second period. The time of the year vras a 
handicap to some firms because some of their key personnel were on 
vacation. Several firms would have liked more time prior to the train- 
ing project to plan the training experience. 

During the year following the training project the participants 
have maintained contacts with the cooperating firms. Pepresentatives 
of these firms served as resource speakers in the participants’ classes. 
High school and nost-secondary students in the participants’ programs 
have been placed in some of these firms. Many of the firms have 
supplied the participants xTith trainino- materials and product informa- 
tion that students could use. 

Post -pr oject Evalua t 

During the final vreek the participants took the marketing functions 
test again. TJhile the gains in scores during the training period were 
not great., in some cases individuals showed considerable gain in per- 
formance on the test. The gain in mean scores was significant at the 
.05 level. An administration of the test to a comparison <>roup of 54 
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distributive education teachers showed that pre-test performance of the 
workshop ^roup was representative of perfomance of Minnesota distri- 
butive education teachers. 

Participants completed an evaluation form at the end of the pro- 
ject. Generally they were enthusiastic about their experience. Some 
would have liked more structuring* of what vras expected of them in the 
production of materials. The majority felt that they had a better in- 
sl'*ht into the problems encountered by young people startin'* their first 
Jobs and into the competencies that should be developed in school. The 
participants* experiences in the ^ilot Training Program contributed to 
some planned changes in instructional content and confirmed their be- 
liefs that some of the presently taught content was important. 

Follow- Up of Participants 

Six months after the trainin’* project a member of the distributive 
education staff visited the participants in their programs. The parti- 
cipants completed a self-evaluation of t^eir programs before the train- 
inp project and again at the end of six months using the Ma t tonal 
Socie ty for Secondary Schools Fvaluativ e Crite ria. The participants 
were interviewed about the use they had made of their trainlr® project 
experience in their teaching and administering their distributive educa- 
tion program. 

All the participants stated that their experiences in TV’fin City 
training stations nrovided them with vivid cases and examples which they 
were able to use in their daily teaching, '^any of the methods and 
activities which were employed during the trainire project later were 
adopted by the participants for use in directing the observations of 
the students in their classes. T>articular reference is made to the 
use of critical incidents narrative job descriptions and case problems 
as learning techniques. More emphasis *7as placed on human relations, 
career development, and communications skills, ’^any cf the participants 
recognized the importance of training sponsor development and advisory 
committees. They were better able to direct these administrative 
activities. 



They had a broader perspective of the field of distribution and 
were able to rass this alon" to their students. Placerient and contacts 
with firms In the business community reflected a vide variety of busi- 
nesses being served. This also resulted In the use of some field trips 
and resource speakers from a wide representation of distributive busi- 
nesses. 

The materials that partlclnants developed during the project and 
the resource materials they revlev/ed were used by many of the partici- 
pants. This Included case problems, films business frames, directed 
observation trade publications, curriculum guides, projects, reference 
materials, etc. 

The participants demonstrated an enthusiasm and self- confidence 
that was reflected In their rapport with students and with business 
people in the connnunlty. Many of them specifically stated that they felt 
they had grown In self-confidence and ability to admlriar.er their programs 
more effectively. It may also be significant that those who were Involved 
In the project formed a nucleus of distributive educators who were respon- 
sible for the organization of the Minnesota Association of Distributive 
Educators. Through the organization they planned and conducted the fall 
conference prc.gram and are actively involved In e number of state pro- 
jects to develop and promote distributive education In ^^innesota. 

The participants completed the Minne sota Sat isfac t ion Quest l onnalre 
five months after the project when they were on the Job. The satisfac- 
tion scores on the twenty dimensions of Job satisfaction after the train- 
ing project were lower than the scores on an administration of the ques- 
tionnaire prior to the training. The instrument was also given to a 
comparison group of 54 coordinators and the mean scores for the training 
project participants were lower than the scores for the comparison group. 
It was expected that the participants would score higher on the twenty 
dimensions of Satisfaction after havi.ng had the cccupatlonal experience 
and the workshop^ and that participants would have higher scores than a 
group of distributive education teachers T.^ho did not participate In the 

project. There arc several possible explanations for the unexpected 
differences and c!.en<»es in the scores on job satisfaction. 

1. With additional training and occupational experience, the 
teachers may tend to have higher expectations from their 
work situation. 

2. A clearer nerceotlon of the theory of Job satisfaction and a 

more experienced approach in comoletlno the questionnaire may 
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tend to depress their estimates of the degree of satisfaction. 

The Minnesota Sati^^cjti£n_Ou^stiorn^lre v;as also used to compare 
distributive worker s satisfactions T^ith the satisfactions the partici- 
pants perceived as being available in workers ' jobs. The scores on the 
twenty dimensions were comparable however, the workers estimate of his 
ovTn satisfaction with the various dimentions of satisfaction was higher 
than the participants’ estimates of the satisfactions available. 

C onclusions and Reco m mendation s 

The staff at the University; vrho planned and conducted the project, 
concluded that the objectives of the project were achieved. 

A planned series of occupational experiences contributes to the 
development of distributive occupations teachers. These experiences 
should be preceded by instruction and direction in whfit to observe in 
the work situation and how to apply the experience to instruction. The 
use of structured or semi-structured observation reports and intervievjs 
forces the participants to examine important dimensions of an occupation 
or work situation that usually are not considered. 

Throuf»h coonerative arrangements between the teacher-education 
institution and distributive firms, a series of meaningful experiences 
in the various facets of a firm's operations can be provided in a short 
period of time. This experience should include some actual job perform- 
ance and opportunities for the observer to have contacts with employees 
at all levels. The teacher needs to have experience in a variety of 
firms in order to understand the app^j-catlon of market lag theory to 
the various occupations in distribution, ^ven thou«»h people come 
into education with rich backgrounds in occupational experience usually 
their experiences are limited to one oi two types of distributive firms ^ 
products,; or phases of an operation. Also they were not as perceptive 
of training implications during previously acquired experience as they 
are when the focus of their attention is on analyzin'^ the work situ- 
ation for the purpose of planning instruction. There is also the need 
to up-date these experiences periodically because of the dynamic nature 
of distribution. This is also characteristic of occupations in general 
and the changing world of work. 

Instruction in distributive education has centered on the under- 
standing of marketing functions and the acquisition of product or service 
technology, so that the student trainee can achieve the performance re- 
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quirements of the jc- TThlle this is still indispensible. the partici- 
pants in this prolect were made aware of the importance of adjustment 
to the psychological and sociological dimension o^ the work situation. 

In placing students, it is as important to match the student's needs with 
the satisfactions available in the job as it is to match the student's 
ability with the ability requirements of the job- when vTork adjustment is 
desired. Participants in the project gained a better perception of 
satisfactions available in jo'.i and were able to apply this in guiding 
and placing student-trainees. 

Through close examination of the performance of an occupation and 
tasks in a job, the participants could Identify behavioral objectives that 
they wanted to achieve with their students. T*Then instruction is directed 
toward the achievement of specific performance objectives with standards 
identified, the teacher chooses learning activities that focus on anpll- 
catlon rather than the mere acquisition of information which is often 
the outcome of instruction planned around a topical outline. The parti- 
cipants wrote a large number of valuable learning activities that would 
develop occupational competency and behaviors required in job situations. 
These learning activities v?ere later used in their classrooms and will 
be available for use by other teachers. 

The Staffs the participants; and the cooperating employers were 
enthusiastic about the outcomes of the project. The value of communica- 
tion between the participants and the business firms and the University 
staff contacts with people in business was an important outcome that has 
fostered the growth and improvement of the entire distributive education 
program in the State of Minnesota. 
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iTLHUT C H THF ^•^T^n jECT .^‘■A^. '^OCUSFD 

Distributive occupational experience Is required for the certifica- 
tion of teachers and teacher-coordinators of distributive education 
throuf>hout the United States. The assumption underlying this require- 
ment Is that this business experience Is esrentlal to sound vocational 
instruction and coordination vjork. Although the assumption Is sound 
in theory, a practical problem arises In assessing the quality of occu- 
pational experience from the viewpoint of Its contribution to the per- 
formance of teaching, guidance and coordination duties. Another 
problem is that of the length of time needed for future distributive 
educators to acquire both educational preparation and occupational 
experience before starting a career In distributive education. A 
third problem arises in keeping up \7ith the rapid changes In distribution 
and distributive occupations as well as the changing complexion of the 
occupational environment In generals These three problems In particular 
stimulated the investigator and his colleagues to initiate this project. 

The pT'lmaT^' concern of ti:.' i Investigation was to identify practices 
and procedures in the preparation of distributive teachers and teacher- 
coordinators that would result In more effective and efficient develop- 
ment of occupationally oriented competencies. Secondary objectives 
were to contribute to the Improvement of instruction, guidance, and 
coordination activities of the thirty Upper Midwest participants in the 
Pilot Training Pro^^ram and to develop sets o^ occupationally oriented 
learning activities for use in preparatory project and cooperative 
training programs at the high school and post-high school level. 
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OBJFCTIVr*; AMD PUFPOSFP 



Sp^cjL H^OoaJL s • 

I. To exT>lore the value of directed occupational experiences and 
observations In develorlnp the competencies In II belov^ and to 
develop some guidelines for the nature of the experiences In 
terms of* 

A. I'lnd of orientation needed to benefit from the occupation- 
al experience. 

B. Use of observation, Interview, and performance of a ,^ob 
to acquire Information. 

C. Value of the occupational experience In acquiring a Vnow- 
led^e of marketinp functions. 

D. Value of the occupational experience In perceiving the 
satisfactions of the job as workers In the occupations 
perceive them. 

II. To help the participants achieve greater competency In per- 
forming the follorwlnp teacher and teacher-coordinator duties* 

A. Selecting instructional content which augments the career 
development of secondary and post-high school students, 
content derived from analyses of the occupations studied 
by the participants Including needed competencies., duties 
performed, and problems of adjustment. 

B. Planning of occupationally oriented learning activities 
that aid students In developing needed skills, attitudes, 
and understandings In the discipline and technology of 
distribution. In occupational adjustment, and In career 
development . 

C. Counseling and placing students In on-the-job training 
environments that will contribute to satisfying and satls' 
factory work adjustments. 

D. Improving the performance of the training sponsor and the 
effectiveness of the training station. 

E. Helping students to utilize an on-tbe-iob training exper- 
ience to develop occupational competencies and work habits 
that have broad application to the various jobs they will 
hold during their working life. 
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F. Fnlnln^ students to sharpen and re^Hty test occupational 
stereotypes for rational vocational choice malrlnp and 
career planning. 

III. To prepare a set of occupationally oriented learning activities 

for each of the followinp ’ 

A. Hiph School preparatory distributive education classes 

B. Figh School cooperative part-time distributive education 
classes 

C. Post-hiph School distributive education classes 



DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURE 



Selection of Participants 

A preliminary announcement of the training project was sent to 
State Supervisors and Teacher-Educators In Minnesota, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and Iowa. They were asked to recommend distributive 
education personnel In their states who could benefit from additional 
occupational experience, considering the recency, variety, and quality 
of previous experience. 

Brochures and application forms were sent to those suggested by 
State Supervisors and Teacher— Educators , The project staff reviewed 
the application forms and selected participants on the basis of pre- 
vious occupational experience, current employment as a teacher In 
marketing and distribution, and according to the following distribution: 

3 Iowa 

3 North Dakota 
3 South Dakota 
3 Wisconsin 
18 Minnesota 

The selection was also stratified to Include: 

10 Pre-employment (Preparatory) teachers 
10 High School Cooperative Coordinators 
10 Post-high School teachers 

Development of Training Stations and Planning of 
Occupational Experience 

An advisory committee of people representing various kinds of 
distributive businesses In the area met with the project staff. The 
objectives of the project were explained to them and they made sugges- 
tions as to how the project should be presented to the cooperating firms. 
The members of the advisory committee Identified firms and the individ- 
ual to be contacted where the desired experiences would be optimal. 

In some Instances the advisory committee members also contacted 
managers in the firms to encourage their participation. 

A letter (see Appendix) was sent to the manager or president of 
the firms Identified by the advisory committee, briefly explaining 
the project and Indicating that a staff member would be calling for 
an appointment. The appointments were made and the - alls completed 
during the six weeks prior to the project. 
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The Initial personal calls were usually with executive officers 
In the firms, even though the development of the training plans would 
actually be done In consultation with operatln^^managers. A suggested 
plan of experiences that was generally applicable was given to the 
person responsible for determining what the participant would be doing 
during the eight-day period, and several copies of a form for scheduling 
specific assignments and designating the individuals In the firm who 

I 

would direct the experiences. (See appendix for planning forms.) 

In some firms the staff member and the firm’s manager worked out 
the schedule on the Initial call. Others were given self-addressed 
stamped envelopes for mailing the completed forms to the project 
director. Very few firms required a second call or further help In 
developing a suitable plan. 

The plans were typed In triplicate -- one copy returned to the 
firm, one copy for the project files, and one copy for the participant 
assigned to that experience. The first day of the orientation week 
the participants received a copy of the plan. The participants called 
on the managers In the firms to which they were assigned to Introduce 
themselves prior to the week In which they would actually report for 
training . 

The project director wrote each of the managers In the cooperating 
firms a letter, thanking then for their cooperation and to stlmulare 
Interest In making the experience for the participant as meaningful 
as possible. This letter reached the firm the same day the partici- 
pant began his expf^rlence in the firm. 

Schedule for Pilot Training Program 

The training program was conducted over a si,:-week period. The 
first week of the training program, beginning Monday, June 13, 1966 
was devoted to orienting and preparing the participants for their 
responsibilities of observation. Interview, job analysis, and prepar- 
ation of teaching materials and learning activities. The preparation 
included the use of resource speakers from distributive firms, the 
Minnesota Employment Service, the University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center, etc., to provide current knowledge of distribution 
and distributive occupations that is not acquired through the occupa- 
tional experiences alone. 
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SCHEDULE FOR PILOT TPJIINING PROGRAM 



June 13 


June l4 


June 13 


June 16 


June 17 


Morninf^ 


S • 3^ SI • ni» 


8:30 a.m.-Ashnun 


8:30 a.m. Klaureni 


; 8:30 a.m. — Meyer 


P-egist ration 


Pre-test & In- 


Dr .Henry Borow 


"Behavior in a 


"Educational Ob- 


11:30 Luncheon 


ventories - 


"Man in a World 


Selling Group" 


jectives" 




Klaurens 


At Work," 


Discussion 


10:00 a.m. 

Mary Marks, USOE 


1:00 Orienta- 
tion and 


10:30 Minn. Em- 


10:30 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


Procedures 


ploy. Service- 


Er.pl oyer Panel 


12:30 p.m. Lunch- 


"Project Train- 


Meyer 

Ashmun 


Report on T.c. 


Training Needs 


eon Meeting - 


mg" 


Skill Survey & 
Services 


of Young Wbrkeis 


Speaker 


12:00 Lunch 


Klaurens 


12:00 p.m. Lunch 


2:00 p.m. 


1:00 — Ashmun 




11:30 a. m. Lunch 


1:30 to 3:30 


Dr. Wesley Ten- 


Dr. Jerome Moss 




12:30 p.m.-Ashmur 


Preliminary 


nyson 


"Interview Tech- 




Dr. Rene Dawis 


visit to aissigi- 


"Analysis of 


niques" 




Dr. David Weiss 
"Analysis cf 
V/ork Environ- 
ment" 


ed traujiing 
station. Two 
calls each per- 
son 


Worker Roles" 


Occ. Experience 
Records — Klaurens 


June 20 


June 21 


June 22 


June 23 


June 24 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Seminar 


Occuj)ational 


Occupational 


Occupational 


Occupational 


8:30 - 11:30 


Experience 


Experience 


Experience 


Experience 


Leader: Meyer 

Discipline and 
Technology 
Meet in Groups 

12:30 - 2:30 
Leader ~ Ashmun 
Occ. Adjustment 
Meet in Groups 

2:30 - 3:30 

Leader — Klaurens 
Career Development 
Meet in Groups 
C onsul t ant -Tennyson 


June 27 


June 28 


June 29 


June 30 


July 1 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Seminar 


Occupational 


Occupational 


Occupational 


Occupationail 


8:30 - 11:30 


Experience 


Experience 


Experience 

1 


Experience 

1 

1 


Leader: Ashmun 

Disc. 8c Tech. 
Group Work 

12:30 - 2:30 
Leader: Klaurens 

Occ. Adjust. 
Group Work 

2:30 - 3:30 
Leader: Meyer 

Career Dev. 

Group Work 
Consul t an t -T ennjBcn 
( Minn. Importance 






onnaire on 



July 4 


July 5 


July 6 


i July 7 


July 8 


Holiday 






! 


Seninar 


Directed 


Directed 


j Directed 


8:30-11:30 a.m. 




Occ'jpatlor.31 


Occ:jnation.>.l 


j OccupTitional 


Leader: Klaurens 




l’::perience 


E V-rier*CG 


Exp>;;:ience 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Di>c. & Tech. 
Gro.ip Work 

12:30-2:30 
Leader: Meyer 
0 c. Adjustment 
G/.ou? Work 

2:30-3:30 
Lee lor Ashmun 
(j^ricr Develop. 
Consultant: 
Tennyson 
Group Work 


July 11 


July 12 


July 13 


July 14 


July 15 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Directed 


Seminar 


Occupational 


Occupational 


Occupational 


Occupational 


8:30-11:30 


Experience 


Experience 


Experience 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 


Experience 

1 


Leader: Heyer 
Disc. & Tech. 
Group Work 

12:30-2:30 
Leader: Ashmun 
Occ. Adjustment 
Group Work 

2:30-3:30 
Leader: Klaurens 
Career Develop 
Group Work 
Consultant: 
Tennyson 


July 18 


July 19 


July 20 j 


July 21 


July 22 


8:30-11:30 a.m. 


Continuation of 


Continuation, of 


Evaluation and 


Evaluation 


Ins true tor : Meye: 


Monday 

(Rotating Instru< 


Monday & Tuesds 
> (Rotating 


y 

Preparation of 
Group Reports 


Group Reports 


Group Work on 
Learning Activ- 


tors) 


Instructors) 


Tests 


Discussion of 


ities and Guide* 
lines for Coor- 
dination Duties 

12:30-2:30 

Instructor: 

Ashmun 

1 

1:30-3:30 j 

Ins true tor : Klaur 


} 

1 

ens 




Q^iestionnaires 


Phase II for 
summer of 1967. 



o 

ERIC 






Each participant received two eight-day directed occupational 
experiences In two different distributive businesses In the Twin City 
Area. The businesses were selected according to their ability and 
willingness to provide relevant experience. The participants were 
placed In areas of distribution which. In the staff’s judgement, would 
contribute most to their personal development as a distributive educa- 
tion teacher. 

The participants spent four successive days (approxjjnately eight 
hours a day) at an assigned training station, studying the occupations, 
employment qualifications, career opportunities, duties, needed compe- 
tencies, job satisfactions. Interpersonal relations, etc., to determine 
what should be taught In the classroom and to Identify problems of work 
adjustment facing young workers. Each four-day occupational experience 
was followed by one day (approximately six hours) In which participants 
met In seminar groups at the University to define objectives and 
Identify content for distributive education. Thus, participants re- 
ceived 30 hours of preparation and Instruction, 128 hours of directed 
occupational experience, and 54 hours of directed seminar work. Including 
five days at the end of the training project to develop materials and 
evaluate the experience. 

Coordination of Occupational Experience 

A member of the project staff visited each training station at 
least once during the occupational experience. There were no problems 
In getting the firms to provide the agreed-upon training. The calls 
demonstrated the Interest of the University In the training and thereby 
stimulated training sponsors to continue their attention to the parti- 
cipant. Reactions to the participants were favorable and people In the 
firms seemed to accept the Idea of "educating” teachers with enthusiasm. 

Following the occupational experience the firms were visited by a 
staff member and asked to evaluate the program and make suggestions for 
similar projects. They were also sent a letter of appreciation for 
the cooperation of people In their firms. 

Directed Observation Assignments 

It Is generally recognized that the quality of a training experience 
depends on the Interest and participation of the Individual receiving 
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the training. The participants were highly motivated to observe and 
learn all they could from the work situation because of self*reallzed 
needs In their teaching. In this project there were several bullt-ln 
techniques to direct observations and focus the participants attention 
on certain aspects of the job situation. 

During the orientation period Instruction was given In how to 
analyze a work situation, what to observe, and how to record the Infor- 
mation. The preparation for the occupational experience made the 
participants aware of the psychological and sociological factors of 
work adjustment as well as the technical performance requirements. 

The observations were structured by giving the participant forms 
and specific questions to be answered from their observations. The 
following written assignments were given: 

1. Critical Incidents (two per day) 

2. Job Identification Facts (one for each of the two 

eight-day experiences) 

3. Sales Job Description Checklist (two jobs) 

4. Worker Needs and Satisfaction Card Sort (two workers) 

5. Worker Pers nal Interview Form (two) 

6. Narrative Job Description (two) 

7. Learning Activities for Classroom Instruction 

8. Case Problems 

9. Project for Pre-employment student or an On-the-Job 

Training Plan 

Samples of the forms and directions are shown In the Appendix. 

These written assignments served several purposes : 

1. They required the partlclpc. to ask questions and to 
look for significant Information. 

2. They gave the observers a common way of organizing Infor- 
mation that could be communicated to other participants 
In the project during seminar discussions. 

3. They provided Information which could later be used to 
derive Instruction for distributive education and to 
develop Instructional materials. 

A. They gave the participants some practice In using learn- 
ing methods which they could use with their student- 
trainees In the study of occupations. 
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5. They served as evidence for evaluating the project as a 
means for preparing teachers and deriving Instructional 
content and materials. 

The seminar sessions on Fridays gave the participants an opportun- 
ity to discuss their Impressions and to find out the extent to which 
their findings were generallzable to other work situations. The 
members felt responsible to the seminar group for sharing their exper- 
iences and therefore were looking for things during their observation 
time that would be of Interest to the seminar group. Through the 
seminar, the members agreed on what competencies should be developed 
through Instruction and explored methods of developing these competen- 
cies. Then Individual members were designated to prepare the learning 
activities in a written form that could be used by teachers. 



Summary of Orientation Seasiona 
(first Week of the Project) 



1« Dr. Rene Pawls. Dr. David Walse 

Work Adjustment Project, Industrial Relations Department, University of 
fviinnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Work Ad iustment 

Daiuis and Weiss were selected to bring the program participants 
up to date on current developments in the field of industrial relations. 

It was intended that the students should be aware of the concepts of 
wo^ satisfaction and work satisfactoriness and implement these concepts 
in the evaluation of thoir project work experience. Having been given 
this experience, tlia teacher coordinator will be able to analyze student 
jobs in this context. This will allow the coordinators to counsel and 
place their students in a more compatible work environmerjt and .also 
provide more accurate guidelines for career planning. 

Dauii8^_a£)d^jA|sis8_^di_scu^^ 

a. The theory of work adjustment which was defined as coming to terms 
with the work environment, 

b. The results of studies on worker needs, attitudes and satisfactions. 

c. The descriptive terms used in the discussion of work adjustments 

d. The concepts of job satisfaction and job satisfactoriness. 

Student evaluation of the discussion N = 30 

Extremely Important Important Not Important 

10 18 2 



2 • Wr, Dennir ^nhlsbr om 

Director of Youth Services, Minnesota Employment Service 

Topic of D.iscussion 
Jhe United States Employment Services 

Mr, Sohlstrom was called upon to reacquaint the program participants 
with the Unita>j States Employment Sorvice. This phase of the orienta- 
tion program was intended to develop an awarensss of the employment 
servics and, at the same time, stimulate a working relationship between 
the local employment services and the teacher-coordinators, 
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Wr« Sohlstrom discussed 



a. The services available to the teacher coordinator through the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

1. Information on local trends in the employment community. 

2. Availability of counselling and testing services. 

3. Assistance in the placement of student learners. 

4. Providing additional contacts with employers. 

b. The development of the "Community Needs Survey," and the need for 
such a survey on the local level. 

c. The need for cooperation between the local employment services and 
the teacher-coordinators. 

Student evaluation of the discussion N = 30 

Extremely Important Important Not Important 

2 24 4 



Wr.H. A. Schoonover . General Manager, Sears-Brookdale 

Mr. James Henry . Downtown Retailers 

Mr. Chuck Sheehan . Young Quinlan^, Rothschild 

Topic of Discussion 
Trainino Needs of Youno Ulorkers 

The employers panel was made up of three prominent men in the field 
of retailing. These men were called upon to give the program partic- 
ipants a descriptive analysis of the competency areas in which they felt 
student-trainees should be trained,, 

It is essential to the development of teacher-coordinators that 
they be made aware of employers* attitudes regarding personality devel- 
opment, training and other qualifications necessary for the advancement 
of students in the field of distribution. 

The Panel Discussed 

a. Important criteria used when hiring beginning workers, 

b. Requirements for advancement to middle management positions, 

c. Prominent weaknesses found in young people entering the world of 
work. 

d. Things that educators can do to help students who choose occupa- 
tional goals in distribution., 
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Student evaluation of the oanel 


N 3 30 




Extremely Important 


Important 


Not Important 


22 


7 


1 



4. Dr. Henry Borom 

Professor of Educational Psy ,hology, University of Winnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Wan In a Uiorld at Ulork 

Dr. Borowy specialist in career development, was called upon to 
give the program participants some definitive insights into the 
psychological problems with which the student-trainee is faced* 

Dr. Borow discussed 

a* Background research on career development, 
b* The divorcement of youth from the world of work. 

c. Youth *s search for a role in society and the development of a self 
concept which will be implemented in vocational choice. 

d. The determination of job qualifications prior to the students entry 
into a position. 

!• The identification of the human elements and interactions that 
take place on the job. 

2. The psychological rewards of the occupation. 

Student evalu ation of the discussion N. = 30 

Extremely Important Important Not Important 

18 12 0 



5 * Wiss Wary Klaurens 

Instructor of Distributive Education, University of Winnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Behavior in a Selllno Group 

Adjusting to the informal work group is one of the major problems 

with which the young worker is confronted. Wiss Klaurens was asked to 

assist the program participants develop an appreciation of the need for 

teaching human relation skills, and also to become more sensitive to 

the problem of adjusting to the informal work group, 
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It is felt that through the development of cooperative attitudes 
and other critical human relations competencies the young workers will 
find the psychological reinforcement and rewards in their work essential 
to job satisfaction and job satisfactoriness. 

Wiss Klaurens discussed 

a. The G, F, Lombard Study Behavior in a Selling Group. 

b. Informal work groups 

1. Interactions between workers. 

2. Workers values and needs as manifest in work group relation- 
ships. 

3. The determination of workers needs, values and motivations. 

c. The preparation of young workers to fit into informal work groups. 

Student evaluation of the discussion N = 30 

Extremely Important Important Not Important 

19 11 0 



6o Mr. Gerald Lee 

Assistant, Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Mr. Lee was asked to familiarize the program participants with the 
1965 edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . It was intended 
that Mr. Lee would explain the current revisions and make the coordina- 
tors aware of the new dictionary's usefulness to them as teachers in the 
field of Distributive Education. 



Mr. Lee Discussed . 

a. Background information on the development of the new edition. 

b. The third edition revisions including the method of describing 
jobs in terms of the relationships with data, people and things. 



Student evaluation of the discussion 



N = 30 



Not Important 
4 
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Extremely Important 
5 
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Important 

21 



7# Dr. Ul. lA/eslev Tennyson 

Associate Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 

Topic of discussion 
Analysis of Ulorker Roles 

Dr, Tennyson introduced the program participants to the concept of 
role analysis. It u/as intended that through the summer project the 
coordinators would become adept enough in the concepts of role-analysis 
to be able to describe jobs in terms of the socio-psychological roles 
which the successful worker assumes. It was felt that by using the 
role-analysis technique the teacher-coordinator will be better able to 
determine how the worker's psychological needs are met. This knowledge 
coupled with an awareness of the role expectations of employers will 
enable the teacher coordinator to do a better job of counselling and 
placing students in occupations commensurate with their self-images. 

Dr. Tenny son djj^rtjganri 

a. The need for educators who have developed a concern for the 
psychological man as well as the economic man, 

b. The ability to recognize and describe the elements of work that 
can be communicated to students, 

c. Educators who are able to help students understand themselves and 
the meaning cf their lives, 

d. The need for distributive educators to use the role expectations 
of employers to help students explore themselves in terms of 
occupational goals. 

Student evaluation of the discussion N = 30 

Extremely Important Important Not Important 

21 9 0 



8. Miss Mary V. Marks 

Program Specialist in Distribution and Marketing, Division of Vocational 
a.id Technical Education, Office of Education, Washington, D, C, 

Topic of Discussion 
The Project Plan 

In some areas it has been difficult to place Distributive Education 
students in occupations commensurate with their career goals. In other 



areas there have been problems fitting the Distributive Education pro- 
grams to school schedules. It mas intended that the teacher-coordinators 
be made aware of these problems and, at the same time, aware of one of 
t^le possible solutions. For this reason Wiss Warks, specialist in 
distribution and marketing and a qualified speaker on the project plan, 
was called upon to explain this method of giving student-trainees 
meaningful vocational training in the classroom and in simulated train- 
ing ’periences, 

Wiss Warks discussed 

a. A definition of the project plan, 

A method of integrating and coordinating classroom instruction 
with each student's career objectives, accomplished by a series 
of individually designed learning activities, 

b, A graphic presentation of a Distributive Educati on P rogram using 
the project approac 



. The role of the teacher-coordinator when the project plan is used. 



2, As an employers* representative 

3, Using advir^'sry committees to develop curriculum 

d. G’jrdelines to be used in the de^velopment of projects, 

e. The desired outcomes of the project plan expressed in terms of the 
student's occupational goals and taxometric levels of understanding, 

f. The individual's projer' progress report, 

g. Sources of project materials. 

Students evaluation of the discussion 



Cooperative Approach 




Project 



Ifc As a training sponsor 



Extremely Important 
6 



Important 

21 



N = 30 



Not Important 
3 



9. 



Ul, G, Weyer, R. D« Ashmun 



Distributive Education Department, University of Minnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Educational Objectives 

Studies have demonstrated inconsistencies existing between stated 
educational objectives, classroom instruction, and evaluative procedures. 
It was felt that the program participants should be made aware of these 
inconsistencies and become competent in the formulation of achievable 
objectives stated in behavorial terms. 

Professor Wever discussed 

a. Background information on the formulation of teaching objectives. 

1. Recent work which has been done, by Bloom et. al., on class- 
ification of educational objectives. 

2. Taxometric classification of educational objectives into the 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains. 

b. The importance of formulating objectives in behavorial terms. 

c. The importance of being able to state objectives in concise, 
universally comprehensible terms. 

Dr. Ashmun discussed 

a. Dr. Ashmun exercised the participants in formulating objectives, 

1. Objectives were stated by the participants. 

2. Stated objectives were analyzed in terms of behavorial. 
orientation, conciseness, and their ability to be evaluated. 

b. Broadly stated objectives were defined. 

c. Preparatory work was done in the formulation of objectives to be 
used by the program participants in their analysis of jobs. 

Student evaluation of the discussion N = 30 



Extremely Important 
20 



Important 

10 



Not Important 
0 



10# Dr« Jerome P1oss#Jr » 

Professor of Industrial Education, University of Minnesota 

Topic of Discussion 
Job Analysis 

Job analysis is the process of identifying the significant worker 
activities, requirements, technical features, and environmental character-* 
istics of a job. Dr. Moss discussed the mechanics of job analysis in 
light of its Importance to the determination of the technical competen- 
cies, values, needs and motivations necessary to the successful partic- 
ipation in a given field of work. 

Dr. Moss discussed 

a. The process of job analysis 

1. Job Analysis, development and use in industry and distribution. 

2. Job Analysis as used by the teacher-coordinator. 

b. The problem of gathering valid and reliable information when 
conducting the analysis. 

c. Int "viewing and observational techniques used to elicit true 
answers when conducting the analysis. 

d. Methods of dealing with the "Job Identification Facts Question- 
naire." 

Students evaluation of the dis cussion N = 30 



Extremely Important 
6 



Important 

10 



^;ot Important 
6 



Directed Occupational Experience 



Through the courtesy of thirty-two leading distributive employers* 
the program participants each received sixteen days of directed occupa- 
tional experience. Each participant observed and trained in two different 
business places for a period of eight days. 

The following is a description of the fields in which the partici- 
pants trained together with a statement regarding the type of training 
they received in each area. 



1. Wen and Bovs Readv-to-U/ear SIC 561 

Pi\^ of the program participants, observed and trained in the follow- 
ing are^"*: 



Area I 

Orientation . Operating procedures 
and store policy* checking* sorting* 
and marking merchandise for stock. 

2 Days 
Area III 

Advertising and Display . Adver- 
tising policy and format for news- 
paper and direct mail* interior 
display* point-of-purchase dis- 
play and window display. 

1 Day 
Area \l 



Area II 

Store Wanaoement . Accounting 
procedures* credit* and collections 
personnel ^.lanagement and training. 

1 Day 
Area I V 

Buying functions . Buying plans* 
floor management* inventory con- 
trol* department layout* personnel 
management. 

1 Day 



Sales Techniq ues and Training . Specialized sales training in the various 
departments; suits* sportswear* boys' clothing* shoes* shirts* etc, 

3 Days 



2. Nurseries and Floral Shoos SIC 5992 

Tjiio of the program pcrticipents. observed and .rained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . Plant facilities, 
stocking, receiving and product 
care* s^ore operations, garden 
store, nursery and retail sales 
establishments. 

^ Deya 



Area II 

Floral Design . Plant types and 
characteristics* floral arrange- 
ments, color patterns and arrange- 
ments for special occasions. 
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1 Day 



Area III 



Area l\l 



Greenhouse and Nursery Operations . 
Plant care and culture, artificial 
trees and plants, plant rental and 
maintenance. 



1 Day 

Area \l 



Adv/ertisino. Ordering and Office 
Operations . Order board, delivery, 
advertising, retail accounts, in- 
dustrial accounts, architects. 
Systems and Control ^IBW), person- 
nel supervision. 

2 Days 



Sales Techniques and Training . 
Specialized sales training; retail, 
wholesale, and architects, landscape 
planning. 

2 Days 



3. Supermarkets SIC 541 

Three of the project participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Ularehousino/control. Warehousing 
techniques; shipping, storing goods 
and palatizing, record keeping, 
inventory control, purchasing, pay- 
roll and data processing. 

2 Days 
Area III 

Produce , Buying, receiving, pricing 
and dressing stock for sale, color 
coordination and display. 

1 Day 
Area \l 

Bakery and Dairy. Buying, pricing, 
preparation of goods; wrapping and 
display; stock control. 

1 Day 



Grocery . Receiving, pricing, and 
marking stock; display and inven- 
tory control. 



2 Days 
Area l\J 

Weat . Buying, pricing, cutting 
and wrapping; meat standards and 
case planning and layout. 

1 Day 
Area VI 

Personnel and Security , Hiring, 
supervision, and employer-employee 
relations; internal and external 
security, customer services. 

1 Day 
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4 . Hardware and Miscellaneous Hardlines 



SIC 5072 



Four of the project paiticipants observed snd trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Orientations . Warehouse management, 
receiving and processing goods for 
jtock, product familiarization, ware- 
house personnel supervision, freight 
claims and repair service. 

2 Days 

Area III 

Wanaoement . Sales management, 
data processing, inventory 
control. 

1 Day 



Ooerations. '"Marketing division, 
inousttiai division, retail 
division, ski shop, purchasing 
division. 

2 Days 

Area IV 

Technical Sales , specialized 
sales techniques, industrial, 
retail, and ski shop; recruit- 
ment and supervision. 

2 Days 



Area M 

Speciality Sales . Route sales 
and industrial accounts. 

1 Day 



5. Glass Replacement and Distribution SIC 7349 

One of the project participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Orientation . Company policy and 
operating procedures, shop and 
warehouse tours. 

2 Days 
Area III 

Wanaoement . Personnel management 
and recruitment, data processing, 
accour.ti'^g, order processing and 
job estimation. 

2 Days 



Divisional Organization . Whole- 
sale and retail accounts; auto, 
industrial, and consumer sales 
and service. 

1 Day 

Area IV 

Sales Training . Auto glass, con- 
sumer windows, mirrors and table- 
tops, industrial applications and 
store fronts. 

2 Days 
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o 



Area V 



Ulholesale and Technical Sale . 
Calls on: major oil accounts, 

gasoline stations, insurance 
agents, 

1 Day 



6* Furniture - Home Furnishinos SIC 57 

Tmo of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area I! 



O_rientation . Store policy, plant 
facilities, shipping, receiving, 
preparation of goods for shipment, 
refinishing and repair. 

2 Days 
Area III 

Accenr?Qrv Furnishinos . Carpeting, 
bedding, drapes, and antiques* 



1 Day 



Product Information . Types of 
furniture: Early American, Con- 

temporary, Mediterranean, Provincial 
and Antiques* Color, design, and 
room planning, 

2 Days 
Area l\l 

Specialized Sales Technioues . 
Interior design, room coordination, 
budget planning and finance, 
merchandise display techniques. 

3 Days 



Petroleum Distribution SIC 5092 

JQwo of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . Introduction to 
procedures of oil marketing, 
dealer training sessions 

2 Days 
Area III 

1/Jholesale Marketino . Bulk 
station operation, dealer sales 
and services. 
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Area II 

Retail Marketing . Orientation to 
service station operation and 
management, personnel problems and 
sales training. 

2 Days 
Area IV 

R egional Operations . Customer 
relations and services, sales 
representative training, accounting 
and data processing, 

3 Days 



1 Day 



8, Retail Fabric Distribution 



SIC 569 



Two of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . Operating procedures, 
introduction to the sales force, 
accounting procedures, control and 
inventory management. 

2 Days 
Arsa III 

Technical Training . Specialized 
training in types and uses of fabrics 
Accessories and patterns 

1 Day 



Area II 

Wanaoement . Buying, pricing, stock 
control, inventory and personnel 
management • 

2 Days 
Area IV 

Sales . Sales technique specialized 
to the industry and firm. In»store 
sales. 

3 Days 



9. Department Stores SIC 531 

Fifteen of the program participants received occupational training 
in seven of the community's leading department stores. The participants 
observed and trained in the following areas: 



Area I 

Orien t ation . Receiving, marking, 
delivery, traffic, on-order depart- 
ment, floor observation. 



2 Days 
Area III 

Sales Promotion . Advertising, 
display, fashion merchandising, 
and special events, media types 
and use. 

1 Day 



Area II 

Ci^jHj^. Interviewing for credit, 
authorizing credit, bill adjust- 
ment, collections, accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, 
electronic processing, customer 
service. 

2 Days 
Area IV 

Department O rf o-^gtinn. Register 
and tally in forma cion, merchandise 
information, initial sales training. 

1 Day 



Area V 

Sales . Specialized sales training, 
floor sales in various departments: 
mens wear, housewares, appliances, 
and furniture. 




2 Days 
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General Merchandise and Wail Order 



SIC 53 



Eight of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Orientation . Store policy and 
procedures, warehouse operations, 
receiving, checking, and marking 
merchandise, delivery scheduling 
and order follow-up. 

2 Days 
Area III 



Customer Service . Complaints, 
correspondence, mail orders, 
delivery, installation and repair 
service. 

2 Days 
Area l\l 



Wanaoement . Security, internal 
and external control, employee 
training programs, general sales 
and management training. 

1 Day 



Operations . Office procedures, 
accounts receivable, credit sales 
and data processing. 

1 Day 



Area V 



Sales . Specialized sales 
techniques, telephone and 
catalogue sales, floor obser- 
vation and selling experience. 

2 Days 



11, Cash Register and Electronic Data Processing SIC 5086 
Ecuipment. Sales and Service . 

One of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Orientation . Seminar on cash 
registers, change-making devices 
and data processing equipment, 
introduction to department heads, 
review of printed materials. 

1 Day 



Training # Review of management 
training txlms, slides and written 
materials, management and sales 
training classes. 

2 Days 



o 
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Area III 



Area IV 



Wanaoement . Company policy 
discussed iwith department heads, 
office management, accounting 
procedures, delivery, routing 
and order follow-up, 

2 Days 



Sales , Field calls on firms using 
accounting machines and data 
processing equipment, field callc 
on wholesale and retail firms 
using cash registers and change 
making devices, 

3 Days 



12, Wholesale Druos and Chemical Sales SIC 502 



Two of the program participants 
ing areas: 

Area I 

Orientation . Overview of the 
wholesale drug and chemical indus- 
try by various department heads, 
warehousing problems and proce- 
dures; receiving, order filling, 
shipping and routing, 

1 Day 
Area III 

Sales Promotion , Newspaper and 
magazine advertising, promotional 
calls on retail drug stores and 
doctors, 

2 Days 



observed and trained in the follow- 



Area II 

IvianaQement , Office procedures, 
personnel management, payroll, in- 
ventory, accounts payable and 
receivable, credit procedures, 
collections and data processing 
techniques, 

2 Day 
Area IV 

Sales. Telephone sales training, 
field calls on retail drug firms, 
doctors and hospitals. 

3 Days 



13, Women’s Shoes and Accessories Sales SIC 5039 

One of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . Meeting with depart- 
ment heads, overview of the retail 
shoe store operation and prepara- 
tion of stock for sale* 

1 Day 



Area II , 

Merchandise Display . Window 
dressing, point-of-purchase dis- 
plays, care and maintenance of 
fixtures* 

2 Days 



o 
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Area III 



Area IV 



Wanaoement . Employee training, 
inventory control procedures, 
bookkeeping and accounting, 
accounts payable and receiv- 
able, vendor correspondence* 

2 Days 

14* Retail Jewelry Stores 

One of the program participants 
ing areas: 

Area I 

Orientation * Introduction to store 
policy and procedures, tour of 
store facilities, seminar with 
department heads, introduction 
to employees* 

1 Day 
Area III 

Product Training * Product infor- 
mation and training in the following 
areas: repair (watches and clocks,) 

diamonds, sterling silver and 
watches* 

2 Days 



Sales * Specialized sales techniques, 
product information, floor obser- 
vation, shoe and accessory sales* 



3 Days 
SIC 597 

observed and trained in tho follow- 



Area II 

Wanaoement . Accounting procedures, 
payroll, credit sales and accounts 
receivable, personnel management* 



2 Daye 
Area IV 



Sales Experience in the following 
areas: watches and clocks (l day), 

diamonds (1 day), sterling silver- 
ware and costume jewelry (l day) 

3 Days 



15* News Services* Advertising and Promotion SIC 7351 

One of the program participants observed and trainee in the follow 
ing areas: 



Area I 



Area II 



Orientation . Introduction to depart- 
mental personnel and operating pro- 
cedures, seminar on news media 
advertising* 



Mechanics* Methods of preparing 
layouts, copy and art for newspaper 
advertising, tour of production 
facilities to view the progressive 
devei. fjuienx; of a typical advertise- 
ment* 



1 Day 



1 Day 
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Area III 



Area IV 



Sales Trainino . Sales training 
seminar, formal sales presentations, 
rate structures and shoppers' surveys* 

3 Days 



_S_ales Experience * Account calls on 
r >partment stores, food stores and 
restaurants* 

3 Days 



16* Cycle Sales and Repair SIC 5953 

One of the program participants observed and trained in the follow.* 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation * Introduction to 
operating procedures and products, 
stockkeeping and shelving merchan- 
dise, shipping and receiving* 

2 Days 
Area III 

Inside Sales * In-store sales, 
processing incoming orders, mail 
and telephone sales, call backs to 
dealers* 

2 Days 



Area II 

Management ■ Accounting procedures, 
personnel management and training* 

1 Day 
Area IV 

Outside Sales * Calls on hobby 
accounts and dealers, sales promo- 
tional activities* 

3 Days 



Automotive Parts and Accessories SIC 5013 

One of the program participants observed and trained in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Area I 



Orientation * Introduction to auto- 
motive parts handling, warehousing 
and merchandise handling, introduction 
to company personnel and policies. 

2 Days 

Area III 

Sales Training . General inside 
sales training, city desk, telephone 
sales, will-call orders, branch 
store visitation* 

3 Days 



Area II 

iyianaoement . Personnel management 
and training, purchasing and elec- 
tronic data processing procedures* 

1 Day 
Area IV 

Sales * Branch store sales, fleet 
sales to independent garages, and 
service stations* 

3 Days 
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18. 



SIC 7399 



Trading Stamps 

One of the program participants observed and trained in the follow 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . So'ninar introduction 
to trading stan'p merchandising, 
meetings with personnel, overview 
of trading center operations. 

2 Days 



Area II 

Wanaoenent . Personnel supervision 
and training, accounting procedures, 
inventory control and purchasing. 

2 Days 



Area III 



Sales Training . Technical sal®s 
training, field experience, calling 
on established accounts, prospective 
customers and customer service in 
gift center, 

4 Days 



19. Printing. Duplicating and Direct POail Advertising SIC 7331 

Two of the program p rticipants observed and trained in the follow 
ing areas: 



Area I 

Orientation . Company policy and 
operating procedures, interviews 
with divisional heads and production 
personnel. 

1 Day 
Area III 

Specialized Sales Training . Organ- 
ization of specialty divisions, 
sales techniques, product information 
and a study of the relationship 
bet-<aen production departments and 
sales. 



Area II 

Management . Personnel management, 
and training, office supervision, 
accounting procedures, data pro- 
cessing ai.d credit collections. 

1 Day 
Area IV 

Sales Experience . Divisional sales 
experience with customer contact. 



3 Days 



3 Days 



Methods of Evaluation 



The ptlinary aim of this project was training and improving the 
competencies of the teachers wiic were selected as participants. A 
second aim was to discover methods of conducting occupational experience 
programs that would be effective in preparing teachers and teacher co- 
ordinators to teach occupational education. Thirdly, it was intended 
that information gathered by the participants would be used as a basis 
for the development of Instructional materials. The specific goals 
identified earlier in this report required a number of measures and 
evaluative techniques which are outlined below; 

1. Participant’s evaluation of the project by response to 
questions about various facets of the project. 

2. Follow-up interviews with employers of tha cooperating firms 
to obtain their evaluation and suggestions. 

3. Follow-up observations and interviews with the participants 
to determine what applications of the occupational experience 
were made in their instruction and program administrations. 

4. Evaluation of the instructional materials developed during 
the project by the project staff and two teacher educators 
and a state supervisor from other states. 

5. Measure of changes in job satisfaction of participants on 
the Minnesota Employment Attitude Questionnaire by adminis- 
tration of the instrument prior to the training project and 
six months after the project. 

6. Comparison cf the job satisfaction scores of participants 
with those of a group of other distributive education teachers 
in Minnesota six months after the project. 

7. Measure of changes in performance on a test of knowledge of 
Marketing Functions specifically developed for this project, 
administered before and after the project. 

8. Comparison of participants’ performance on the Marketing 
Functions Test with the performance of a group of other 
distributive education teachers in Minnesota,^ at the end 
of the project. 

^ The comparison group consisted of 53 distributive education 
teachers and teacher coordinators in attendance at the annual 
state conference in August. 
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Changes in the participants' choice of instructicpal content 
as outlined in an inventory of topics, using the National 
Association of. Business Teacher Education Study. Prior to the 
project, teachers were asked to indicate which topics were 
included in their content. Following the project' they were to 
indicate which topics they intended to add, delete, or change 
in the emphasis given. 

10. Comparison of the participants' perceptions of the satisfactions 
available in a work situation with the satisfactions of workers 
in the work situation on the twenty dimensions of the Minnesota 
Employment Attitude Questionnaire using a card sort technique 
with the workers. 

11. Changes in self-evaltiation of the participants' distributive 
education programs on the N.S.S.S.E. Evaluative Criteria for 
Distributive Education . The participants completed the evalu- 
ation form prior to the project and six months after the 
project. 

The forms for gathering the data for the above measures are shown 
in the Appendices. The findings and the analyses are reported in the 
section on Analyses of Data and Findings . 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT BY PARTICIPANTS 



I, Evaluation of Occupational Experience 

A, Supervision 

Assignment I 

Ulell supervised 

Poorly supervised 

Did not meet expectations 

Assignment II 

Ulell supervised 

Poorly supervised 

Did not meet expectations 



-N 

23 

6 

1 



16 

6 

6 



77 

20 

3 



54 

26 

20 



B, Variety of Experience 
Assignment I 



Good to excellent Variety 
Little Variety 



Assignment II 



Good to excellent Variety 
Little Variety 



28 

2 



21 

9 



93 

7 



70 

30 



C. Leacnino Value 

Assignment I 



Excellent Value 
Little Value 



Assignment II 



30 

0 



100 

0 





Excellent Value 


28 


93 






Little Value 


2 


7 




II, Evaluation of Orientation 


Extremely 

Important 


Important 


Irrelevant 










1. 


Sjostrom, "U, S, Exmployment 










Service" 


2 * 


24 


4 


2. 


Dawis 4 Weiss, "Work Adjustment 


" 10 


18 


2 


3. 


Klaurens, "Behavior in Selling 










Group" 


19 


11 
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Nupbor choesing this* r*9spor,d8 



4* 


Employer Panel 


22 


7 


1 


5* 


Borow, "Wan in World at Work" 


16 


12 




6* 


Lee, "Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles" 


5 


21 


4 


7* 


Tennyson, "Analysis of Worker 
Roles" 


21 


9 




8. 


Weyer, Ashmun, "Educational 
Objectives" 


20 


10 




9* 


Warks, "Project Plan" 


6 


21 


3 


10* 


Woss, "Job Analysis" 


B 


16 


6 



SuQQ93tions reoardino the Orientation W^l.eriala 

Of those students who responded to this portion of the evaluation 
the majority requested that more tine be spent with businessmen or in 
activities whese businessmen were present, such as the employer panel** 

The next most frequent suggeetion was to put more emphasis on desired 
goals so as to better appreciate the lectures and be able to connect 
them with desired outcomes* 

Some students suggested that not enough time was allowed to digest 
the materials and that perhaps more group discussion and resource readings 
would have experience more meaningful* 

III. Evaluation of Seminars 

The most frequent response in evaluation of the seminar was a plea 
for more direction as to how to proceed in arriving at objectives and 
learning activities* A more structured work environment with specific, 
clearly defined goals was desired* 

For the most port, however, most students felt that the seminar 
method was a very educational approach* The free exchange of ideas and 
the learning that took place from others was nost rewarding* 

Twenty percent of the respondents suggested that the small groups 
should be changed, people should be rotated from time to time for a change 
of perspective. Several of the respondents suggested that more individual 
work be done prior to the group meetings and that a written report be 
submitted summarizing the outcomes of the group uicrk* 
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Chanoea to bo made in participant's prooram content as a result 
cF the sunwier pro iect experience 

Several specific changes in course content aiere 'nentioned by 
respondents and are noted below. Generally speaking however, most 
felt that their overall content would be brought into e better 
balance between the various competency areas of distribution. The 
concensus seemed to be one of less emphasis on sales and more emphasi'’ 
on learning activities which tie learning more closely to the actual 
work environment. Human relations, personality .development, self- 
appraisal and business games were the most frequently mentioned 
changes. 



Note: Analysis and data processing mentioned only once yet 

very important area. 

Note: Several students suggested they would make more than one 

change. 



Specific changes in orooram content 



Number Responding 



Human relations 

Career Opportunities in distribution 
Student self-appraisal 
Wass merchandising 
Personality development 
Psychology of sales 
Critical steps of the sale 
Inventory processing 
Pricing 

Financial Statements 
l^anagement problems 
Student job Analysis 
Electronic data processing 



11 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



IV* B, Prospective changes in classroom methods as a result of the 
summer project experienco . 

Ninety percent of tha respondents stated that they would 
be making definite changes in their classroom methods* The most 
frequent changes were: the introduction of more learning 

activities* individual projects based upon career goals* and the 
case problem approach to problem solving. Field trips and club 
activities were also mentioned* 

Only ten percent* or three respondents* noted that they 
would make no change in their classroom methods. 

IV, C • Prospec tive changes in coordination techniques as a result o f 
t_he summer pro lect experience 

The largest number of respondents were most concerned with 
their training plana. Fifty percent noted that they would modify 
this phase of their coordination, More detailed training plans, 
training plans worked out in cooperation with the students and 
training plans that stress career objectives were mentioned as 
being new goals for improved coordination. 

Sponsor-development is another phase of coordination that 
will be stressed. Twenty-seven percent of the respondents stated 
that they were goinvii to start a sponsor development program in 
which the sponsor would be incorporated into the planning of 
training activities. This would be done in an effort to develop 

interest in training and provide a more meaningful work experience 
for the student. 

An increase in the number of coordination calls as well as 
the development of classroom activities and projects more closely 
tied to career goals and work assignments were also mentioned 
among the changes to be made. 

£rospective chan ges in selection techniques as a result of the 
summer pro tect experienrn 

Forty percent of the respondents stated that they would make 
no change in the selection of their students as a result jf the 
summer training project. The reason stated for this was that 
they had no control ever student selection, 
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Tho«» respondents who, -to some extent, did .control- the 
selection of program partlclpaots .stated that they would place 
more emphasis on career objectives in the selection process so 
that the student would be placed in a stimulating work environ- 
ment most conducive to learning, maturation and overall develop- 
ment* 

Ten percent of the respondents stated that they would more 
actively participate in a recruiting program reaching into the 
junior high schools for potential program participants* 

I\/* Prospective changes in placement as a result of the summer 
project sx rr erienca 

Here ugain the most frequent response was no change* Ule 
can not necessarily assume however, that this is an area which 
is beyond the respondents* control* 

Among those respondents, who do plan to make changes in their 
programs, the placement of students in areas of distribution 
other than in retailing was the most prevalent change suggested* 

Other suggestions were: 

1* Develop two different training stations for each 
student* 

2* Be more critical of the type of training being 
given on the job* 

3* |Vlake certain that the training stations meet the 
career objectives of the students* 

4* Select challenging positions for the more able 
studentsi* 

IV* Prospective change s to be made in the follow up of oraduates as 
a result of the summer pro lect experience 

Seventy percent of the respondents stated that they would 
make no change in their follow-up procedures* Ule must assume 
that these people all are using some adequate means of following 
up on their graduates* Twenty percent of the respondents stated 
that they would be starting an active follow-up program this 
coming school year* 
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were: 






Suggeations regarding the follow-up of student learners 



!• A detailed questionnaire to be sent out to each 
graduate along with a newsletter and a stamped 
reply envelope* 

2* Emphasis should be placed on a long-term analysis 
of students career patterns* 
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V. Evaluation of directed occupational experience in comparison with 
occucational experience a teacher would get on his own . 



|V]ore Less 

Valuable Equal Valuable 



1* 


Identifying Content to be Taught 


26 * 


4 


0 


2* 


Improving Teaching 


26 


3 


1 


3* 


Knowledge of Distribution 


25 


3 


2 


4* 


Occupational Information 


22 


6 


2 


5. 


Placement of Students 


21 


6 


1 


6* 


Examples to use in Teaching 


24 


6 


0 



Other suggestions; 

1* Understanding Industry 2 

2, Employer Employee Relations 2 

3, Public Relations 1 

4* Understanding ivianagement 1 



VI* .Havino Been enrolled in the summer training pro iect would vou 
advise others to enroll in a similar project? 



A* One hundred percent of the respondents highly recommended that 
other teacher-coordinators enroll in a similar project. It was 
advised by several respondents that a project* such as the 
summer project, be refined into a course and be made part of 
the regular coordinators' training prograqi* 

B* In response to the question regarding stipends, seventy-seven 
percent of the respondents stated that they would enroll 
irregardless of the stipend* Seventeen percent stated that they 
would enroll without a stipend, providing credit was offered. 
Only two respondents stated that they would not enroll if no 

stipends or credit were available* 
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* Number choosing this response 



C. One-hundred percent of the respondenta agreed that it was 
necessary for teachers to get additional experience, within 
their field, particularly in a dynaniic field such as distributive 
education. 

Evaluation of repor t for ms used on the summer j roject 

A. Job Identification Facts 

The most frequent response was that these forms were 
adequate and easy to use* Wany of the respondents felt however, 
that the first page did not offer enough room to note exceptions 
to the information asked for in the blanks. 

The respondents stated that the Job Identification Fact 
Questionnaire allowed them to gain insights into the people 
holding the jobs as well as an awareness of the needs and 
requirements of the job* Some stated that the questionnaire 
was very helpful in writing their job description. Several 
suggested that they would use a similar form with their students 
in the development of a job analysis. 

_Sales iob Description Check List 

most of the respondents expressed the feeling that the 
checklist was complDte and easy to use* They felt that it was 
useful in pointing out the main functions of the job. 

Approximately twenty percent of the respondents felt that 
the Checklist was not well suited to jobs other than direct 
selling positions. Several persons suggested that separate 
headings for retail wholesale and industrial sales be developed* 
The overall response to the Checklist was positive both in' 
terms of administration and intent. 

C. Importance and Satisfaction Card Sort 

Twenty-five percent of the respondents stated that the 
Importance and Satisfaction Card Sort was easy to use, many did 
state however, that the Card Sort should be administered to all 
of the employees within a given department and a norm developed 
for the entire group. On this basis it would be easier to 
determine if the respondents were giving their true opinions. 



0* Information on the Ulorker 



Tha response to the Information on the Ulorker Questionnaire 
uias limited* i^lany of the respondents simply entered good^ 

0*K, or none to the request for comments* 

The comments that were made were, for the most part, 
positive in that it was felt that the questionnaire provided 
much information -'bout the worker and about job satisfaction* 

The most frequent criticism of the questionnaire centered 
around questions sevi?n and eight which approximately thirteen 
percent of the respondents felt were irrelevant or about which 
it was difficult to obtain a reliable answer* 

Several respondents suggested that the questionnaire 
include a request for a statement regarding what the employee 
felt that a high school student should know or be able to 
do should he aspire to a slmlJr position* 



VIII* Benefits Derived from the Summer Pro iect Experience 

All of the respondents peaised the summer project very highly* 

Some responses! occurredmore frequently than others; therefore, in 

an attempt to obtain an overall feeling of the benefits listed, we 

have recorded them in statement form in their order of frequency, 

1* The project allowed an opportunity to exchange ideas within the 
group to which we were assigned as i sll as with the total group* 
I^uch was learned from the experiences of others, 

2, The summer project afforded time and guidance for us to update 
our skills in a more meaningful manner than if we had simply 
gone out and worked for the summer on our own* Ule gained 
guided insights into modern marketing techniques* 

3, The summer project provided many opportunities for us to obtain 
and develop teaching materials* 

4, The summer project allowed us to gain experience and insights 
into fields of distribution where we had no prior experience or 
contact* 

5, The project provided experiences which will be useful in 
revitalizing our classroom presentations and in the overall 
enrichment of our programs, 

6* The summer project put us into a position similar to that which 
our students must face on the job. The experience has made us 
more aware of the problems and confrontations with which our 
students must meet. 
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7, Beiig engaged in the summer project has provided us with in- 
sights into the needs of business. We should be better able 
to counsel and guide our students into a more suitable work 
environment, 

B, Tne summer project provided us with experiences which will lead 
us to expand our emphasis on career development and self- 
evaluation with the intent of developing a greater degree of 
job satisfaction on the part of the student,, 

9, The summer project provided contacts with specialists who will 
be valuable sources of information» as well as resource speakers 
and supporters of the Distributive Education Program, 

10. The summer project provided us with opportunities to observe 
distributive workers at their jobs providing us with insights 
into their interactions and, to some extent, understandings 
of the internal relationships formed within the work environ- 
ment , 
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F ollow-Up of Employers 



Following the directed occupational experience phase of the 
project, the thirty-two participating firms were contacted by the 
project coordinators. 

At this time firm representatives (personnel supervisors and 
department hoads) were encouraged to discuss their reactions to the 
project and to the project participants with whom they were Involved. 

The firm representatives were also asked to suggest any changes In the 
structure of the Pilot Program which they felt would Improve an on- 
going program of this type. 

r.cactlons to the project participants . The project participants 
were described by personnel managers and department supervisors as 
being "outgoing," "willing to help," and "very easy to get along with." 
Although these comments by the ir*\nagers and supervisors were subjective 
In nature, the participants developed excellent rapport with the 
regular employees. They reportedly performed tasks assigned to them 
diligently and willingly. 

Organizational reconanendatlons . In reflecting on the organization 
of the training phase of the pilot project, firm representatives 
offered the following suggestions: 

1. The supervisors should be given more Information regarding 
their duties and relationships to the program participants. 

2. Should such Information be developed Into a brochure or 
written plan. It would be mest effectively distributed to 
the firm representatives two weeks prior to the beginning 
of the training program. 

Insights Into the Distributive Education program . The df sectors 
and department heads reported that they felt the project participants 
had given than a much better picture of what the schools were trying 
to accomplish through the distributive education program. On the 
other hadn, the firm representatives felt that the program participants 
had developed a more concise picture of the goals and problems of the 
firms In which they had observed and trained. 

Inconveniences suffered by participating firms . Firm representa- 
tives pointed out several Inconveniences Incurred as a result of project 
participation. The most frequent Inconvenience sxghted was the loss of 
time resulting from the explanations and demonstrations of techniques 
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and tasVs the full-time ^^orl-'ers. Anot’^e^ prohiem developed around 
the scheduling of vacations key personnel involved in the training 
of prelect T>articir»ants . 

For the most part however the firm renresentatives stated that 
they were pleased to spend their time and energies with such enthus- 
iastic people. 

Pene fits to t he firm result i nf> Pro m participation in the pro ject «. 
The firm representatives and department heads all agreed that this type 
of program would be of value to the firm. Some of the most frequent 
benefits sighted are as follows ■ 

1. Providing a future source of trained personnel for the firm. 

2. Better understanding of the various tasks involved in market- 
ing and merchandising. 

3. The development of a better relationship between the customers 
and the salesperson. 

A. Closer comraunicatlous between the school and the business 
community. 

5. Good public relations *^'>r the firm. 

6. Employees have become more enthused about their lobs. 

^.1?™ r epres entat ives suggestions for program modificat ion. 

Several of the personnel manat»ers su<»eested that the prolect partici- 
pants x^nrite a critinue of their on-the-iob training experience. They 
requested that a copy of this critioue be submitted to the firm thus 
allovd.ng them to become more precise in fitting their training endeavors 
to the needs of the program participants. They also felt that a series 
of critiques might provide some ideas for improving the training pro- 
cedures currently being used by the various participating firms xd.th 
their own personnel. 

General acceptan c e of th e trainin g progr am. All of the firm repre- 
sentatives x^ho were contacted agreed that a program similar to the pilot 
project should be incorporated into the teacher training program for 
distributive education coordinators. They felt that tl is type of pro- 
gram provided a realistic approach to the training of teachers of 
distribution and marketing. 



The personnel directors and denartTnert heads nointed out that 
through directed on-the-job acperience more insights are j^ained into 
the real world o^ business than can be rained by relyin<^ solely on 
a lecture-text approach. 

The only oualification to the nropram's approach which was 
offered was in the nature of a reauest that the same firms not be 
asked to participate too frequently nor asked to take too many narti 
cipants at one time. 



follow Up oF Participants ( January-February 1967) 



1. What have you done since school atarted which helps your students gain a 
better perspective of a career in the distributive occupations? 

A, Did you use any of the job descriptions developed during the summer?-' 
Yes 15 

Individual Counseling -- 7 
Resource Speakers — 15* 

Students wrote narrative job description -- 8 

Records and tapes on sales careers 

References to occupational experience -- 12 

Critical Incidents — 6 

Self Appraisal — 7 

Film: "Selling As a Career" -- 1 

Weekly speaker program -- 3 

Provided more materials on careers -- 4 

Library '.osignment and paper on careers -- 3 

Field Trips 8 

Brochures on post-high school marketing programs -- 4 
Job Manuals -- 2 

S. R. A. Guidance materials — 2 
Career Day — 2 
Field Interviews — 4 

10th Grade Orientation by Advisory Committee -- 1 
Seminars on Careers 
DECA Project — 1 

2. What new learning activities have you used this fall to develop needed 
skills^ attitudes, and understandings in the marketing functions, 
occupational adjustment, and career development? 

A. List new instructional materials. 

B. Which methods are most effective" 

A, Films: 

People Sell People — 7 

t Cal^ Wg ^ Clerk -- Hardware Assn. — 1 
The 90^ Yolt -- Men's & Boys Wear -- 1 
Slides from our occupational experience — 1 
Shoplifting Films — Ohio Stats — 1 



♦More variety in use of resource speakers and field trips — exploration of 
psycho-social dimtsnsion of workers' jobs -- use young speakers at operating 
supervisor level. 
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Printed r^terials: 

Borrowed films from retailers — 1 
Marketing Insights — 2 

Trade training materials & publications ~ 7 

DuPont Programmed Material — 2 

Job Instruction Training — 1 

Human Relations Training — 1 

Programmed Instruction on Pricing -- 1 

Dittoed magazine articles 1 

Harvard Management Series — Case Problems — 1 

S.B.A. Bulletins 

Business section of newspaper 

B. Learning Activities 

Resource speakers 5 

Case Problems — 17 

Committee Activities 4 

Role-playing — 9 

Critical Incident Reports — 9 

field Interviews — 6 

Illustrations from own experience — 4 

Display - using materials — 4 

Panel discussion — 1 

Used occupational information files — 1 

Telephone conference with salesmen in local firm — 1 

Displays in local downtown windows — 2 

Discussion of trade journal articles — 3 

Emphasis on human relations & social competencies — 1 

Marketing project (Ditect Selling) — 3 

Merchandise Manuals — 3 

Learning Activity Sheets from Project — 1 

Shopping Reports — 2 

Business Games — 3 

Oral Persuasion — Practice in Communication ~ 1 
Showcard lettering — 1 
Periodic self-evaluations — 3 
Unit on establishing a business -- 2 

Combination of refreshing illustrations and reinforcing methods 
and materials they had been using — 2 

Crossword puzzle developed in workshop — 1 
More use of overhead projector — 2 
Projects — 4 

More emphasis on Marketing Functions — 3 
Hand-jute — 1 

Students Operate School Store — 1 

Drees a Mannequin for Employment Dress — 1 

Personal Data sheet and application blank — 1 

Group discussion -- 1 

School Fashjr.n Show — 1 

Accompany a salesman for a day — 3 
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The teachers were more conscious of the need for students to develop 
communication skillL in order to interact effectively with employers^ 
co-workerSy and customers in the work situation* They were using more 
learning activities that gave the students experience in speaking and 
interacting in Sinall groups* The learning activities also utilized 
techniques that force students to seek out info motion for themselves 
and to make decisions* 

The critical incident report and case problems were the most 
frequently u":rd learning activities* These were the methods that evolved 
from the training project ^nd the seminar discussions* 

The teachers also were using learning activities focusing on acquisi- 
tion of product knowledge* They had obtained training materials from 
firms that participated in the project or firms in their community* 

Field interviews and directed observation were used to gather informa- 
tion* 

Several teachers had their students do periodic self-evaluations of 
their job performance and progress* These included self-examination of 
satisfactions and values and studying occupations in terms of 
psychological and sociological factors* 

Projects such as marketing a product, operating a school store, and 
planning a business of their own, were added to the methods being used* 
The total marketing process was studied rather than a narrow curriculum 
concept of salesmanship or retailing* 

The teachers felt that the training project served to confirm the 
value of some of the methods and materials they had been using as well 
as to update their thinking and give them new illustrations to use* 

One of the films reviewed during the seminar was used by fifteen of 
the participants -- for the first time* 

In what ways have you changed your procedures in counseling and placing 
students in training stations? 

A* Are training stations reputable business firms? 

B* Do the jobs in which students are placeri lead to desirable careers? 

C* Do the students receive fair compensation for their work, and are 
they satisfied with this wage? 

Two coordinators mentioned difficulty in getting the training 

stations they wanted* These were new coordinators :^ho had taken jobs 

where their predecessors had poor public relations* The cooidinato:?s 

were aware of the problem and were making efforts to rebuild the repuio-ioi 
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of the programs. Generally the coordinators were concerned with careful 
selection of training stations and their placements were in reputable 
business firms leading to desiraole careers* 

The post-secondary teachers worked out an internship program with 
statewide placement. The contacts that were made during the training 
project resulted in the acceptance and participation rf firms in the 
internship program, f^ny firms have modified their college degree 
requirements for mid-management personnel to include graduates of the 
two-year marketing programs. 

All student-trainees were receiving adequate pay for the training 
period. They were receiving the minimum wage or "going" wage. Students 
and coordinators were not satisfied with wages that were available at 
the completion of the training period. Students are hesitant to develop 
committment to a career in distribution when they feel uncertain about 
potential earnings. U/hile they are in the training program they are 
not greatly concerned about wages. Their expectations when they gradu- 
ate are greater than what many firms are willing to pay. 

Statements made by coordinators. 

Added training agreement — 2 

Dropped several training stations — 1 

Share counseling with guidance personnel — 1 

Student motivation most important selection criteria •- 2 

Cooperation with counselors — 2 

Working relationship with unions — 2 

Broader view of potential training stations — 1 

Internship -- 2 

Look at individual needs for placement — 1 
Use advisory committee — 1 

Enlists employer's help in training lower ability students — 1 
Wore placement in full service selling — 2 
More time on individual counseling — 2 
Greater concern with career development 

4. If you hove a cooperative program, what have you done to improve the 

effectiveness of the training sponsor at the training station? Consider 

the following: 

A. Do training plans reflect the responsibilities of the training 
sponsor? 

B. Is there a written record of daily coordination calls? 

C. Is there a progress record on file for each student indicating 
training received and needed future training? 

D. Is the advisory committee used to improve the effectiveness of the 
training sponsor? 

E* What help has been given to training sponsors to make them better 
teachers? 
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A» Written training plan -- 12 
Verbal training plan — 7 

B, Record of coordination calls — 11 
(Usually a check list) 

C. Student progress record ~ ^3 , 

(weekly) 

Training plan review — 3 
Student reports of training — 9 

D, Advisory Comipittee Organized -- 12 (6 weak, 6 strong) 

Participation in sponsor development — 6 

E. Kinds of help given to training sponsors 

"Now That I'm a Training Sponsor" brochure — 5 
Fall meeting to develop training plans — 1 
Rotate training sponsors as guests of advisory — 1 
Plans to use group meetings — 1 
Supervisory Training Course — 1 

Advises training sponsor of classroom instruction that 
student can apply — 1 
Advisory Committee help with publicity — 1 
Individual help — 3 
Orientation meeting — 2 
Suggestions for specific training — 1 
Frequent coordination calls — 4 
Advisory committee consulted on courses — 1 
Westing where sponsors share ideas — 1 
Wail materials — 2 
News letter on DECA — • 1 

In the opinion of the staff members who made the follow-up study 
some of the coordinators could do more to insure that quality training 
is given. The experienced coordinators who have been in the same 
community for some time and have established a close relationship with 
training sponsors feel that training is given through mutual understand- 
ing. This relationship takes time to develop and training is not assured 
the new coordinator. In programs where there were strong advisory 
committees, written training plans, student progress records and special 
programs for sponsor development the following benefits were evidenced 
to the staff visitors: 

Adequate coordination time for the teacher -- no extra classes 
Good classroom facilities and equipment — model stores 
Wotivated students pursuing careers in distribution 
Community interest in the program 

Coordinator confident that good training was being given 
Administration support for the program 
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Several coordinators were developing training plans and making more 
frequent coordination calls as a result of their experience in the train- 
ing project, Thiere appears to be a relationship between a coordinator's 
occupational experience and his utilization of advisory committees, 
training plans, and sponsor development activities. This may be a 
matter of self-confidence and being able to talk to business people 
about their problems. Through the training project the less experienced 
coordinators gained confidence which improved their rapport with business 
people. They were also more aware of the need to work with advisory 
committees and training sponsors to develop a sound training program, 

5. What has been done in utilizing an on-the-job experience to help students 
broaden their backgrounds and develop occupational competencies and habits 
that have application to the various jobs they will hold during their 
working life as well as advancement to higher positions? 

A. Do they understand the broad spectrum of ,|obs in distribution? 

B. Have they received pre-management or management training? 

A, Use of school store to get perspective of a total operation — 2 

Marketing project — 1 

Occupational information materials -- 1 

Job Manuals -- 2 

Assignments to study variety of occupations and levels -- 5 
More emphasis on job of sales representative -- 1 
Unit on occupations and Career Planning -- 3 
Critical incidents — 1 

Management concept covered in classroom instruction -- 4 
Case problems and decision making — 4 
Responsibilities assigned through coordination — 3 
Rotation on-the-job — 1 

Seminars and discussion of on-the-job experiences — 1 
Use of variety of speakers and field trips -- 2 
Placement with growing organization — 1 
Economics cr urse — 1 

More time on Employer-Employee relations — 4 

6. What kinds of activities have been used to help students sharpen and 
reality test occupational stereotypes for rational vocational choice 
making and career planning? 

Self-Analysis -- 4 

Field interviews of workers and employers -- 5 
Individual counseling -- 3 
Career Planning Unit — 3 
Small Group Work — 1 

Occupational information materials — 5 
Aptitude tests — 2 

Field trip -- analyze worker roles -- 1 
Study occupation trends -- 1 
Brochures on Vocational Schools — 

Job Satisfaction Test — 2 
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Dress standards for work -- 1 
Resource speakers 7 
Job description assignments — 3 
Store Manuals — 1 

Student attend civic club meetings — 1 
Guidance tapes and filmstrips -- 2 
School store -- 3 

Course on Occupational Research (post-high) -- 2 

7, What specific units or parts of units have been added to your curriculum 

as a result of your summer experience? 

Personality — 3 
Product knowledge — 6 
Human Relations — 6 
Economics — 1 

Professional aaloemanship -- 2 
Discount store procedures — 1 
Turnover — 2 

D,E,C,A* contest program — 1 
Small group training — 1 
Career Planning — 2 
Management -- 5 
Stock Control — 4 
Communications — 1 
Newspaper and TV advertising — 2 
Marketing — 2 (broader concepts) 

Display — 2 

Showcard lettering — 1 

Self-appraisal and job analysis — 2 

Buying -- 2 

Pricing -- 2 

Two coordinators structured entire courses of study from their 
summer experiences. 

The coordinators examined their courses of study for relevance, 
sequence, completeness and importance as a result of their occupational 
experience. They added a few units, but the most significant changes 
in content were in the emphasis given to particular ccmpetencies and 
the methods used to develop these competencies. Their contacts and 
observations with sales respresentatives and "professional" salesmen 
resulted in their placing more emphasis on product knowledge and 
communication skills. 

In their instruction they tried to help students relate the marketing 
% 

functions to a total operation, instead of coaching salesmanship, 
advertising, display etc,, as isolated functions. This may have been 
the result of the type of occupational experience they had in the 
training project where they had the opportunity to study the total 
operation of a business. Students were taught to view their jobs as 
part of a total marketing process and not limited to retail store 
merchandising. 



B. 



Can you pinpoint one specific thing you are doing in your program that 

you consider the greatest benefit derived from the summer workshop? 

Seeing students as individuals with individual interests, needs, 
etc., and need for better counseling — 4 
Contacts with employers — 4 

a. for developing training stations -- 2 

b. use as resource speakers -- 1 

c. source of training materials -- 1 
Self-confidence -- 5 

Salesmanship as a highly developed skill — 3 
Perception of manager's problems -- 5 

Information and illustrations that improve instruction — B 
Testing principles being taught — 4 

Need tr work closely with training sponsors and employers -- 4 
Need for training — 4 
Meed for a "training plan" — 2 

The importance of helping students adjust to the psychological 

and sociological dimensions of a job (communications, personality, 
human relations) -- 6 

Critical incident technique for structuring classroom discussion — 2 
Association with the coordinator group — sharing ideas — 3 

The specific things mentioned varied with individual coordinators, 

however thn =3 benefits can be interpreted as evidence of reaching some 

of the objectives for which the program was planned. The question calls 

for a single response, however the coordinators wanted to mention numerous 

benefits, 

9, Are there any materials you would like to give me which might be helpful 

to other distributive education personnel? 

r^tei als Collected: 

Projects: 

Advertising — 1 
Owning a Business — 3 

Course Outlines -- 5 

Hand-Outs -- 5 

Thormo-fax copy of trade article -- 2 
Written program of work — 1 
Transparency for giving tests — 1 
Training Schedule — 2 
Film slides on discount stores 

The staff members making the follow-up calls did not collect many 

materials, however there were many new materials being used. These 

consisted of materials developed in the training project, resource 

materials reviewed during the training project, and training materials 

obtained from business firms. Many of the case problems were derived 

from the occupational experience of the coordinators. There were several 

well-designed projects which received a good response from students. 
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Hotti have you used the project method in your classes? (kinds of projects, 
use of those developed in the workshop, any other comments). 

Projects: 

Planning entire sales promotion -- 5 

Product information manuals — 4 

Sales Demonstrations — 4 

Fund-raising — 1 

Job Manual or Store Manual — 2 

Display construction -- 6 

Comparison shopping — 1 

Establishing or operating a business — 4 

Marketing Project (marketing a product) — 5 

Community survey -- 3 

Training manual — 1 

Forming a corporation ~ 1 

Layout — 1 

DECA Week Promotion -- 2 
Operate school store — 3 
Fashion Show — 1 

Plan and carry-out classroom instruction for a day — 1 
Speech to a civic group — 1 
Library Project: Cases — 1 

The projects are used in pre-employment, cooperative high school and 
in post-secondary classes. Some projects are continuing activities where 
the student completes different phases as the relevant concepts are 
covered in the classroom instruction. This was the pattern for Job 
Manuals, Establishing and Operating a Business, and Training i^ianuals. 

The projects that seemed to be most productive were the operation of a 
school store or the marketing of a product. One school was marketing 
pens and pencils which were sold in quantity to offices and stores in 
the community. This provided an opportunity for industrial selling 
experience and a broadened concept of marketing. "Operating the school 
store" was also a valuable project for developing occupational competencies 
in all phases of merchandising. The coordinators also see the projects 
as a method of preparing slower students for employability. 

Acknowledging a certain amount of bias, the staff members who made the 

follow-up calls were impressed with the activities going or, in the programs 

of the coordinators who had participated in the training project, Wheee 

there were deficiencies or problems, the coordinators were trying to do 
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something about it* They had strengthened their relationships with people 
in the business community. They were using ideas and examples they had 
drawn from their summer experience in trying to prepare their students 
for the realities of the work situations. The teachers themselves had a 
more positive attitude toward the distributive careers and the opportunities 
for young people. 

It was evident to the staff members that teachers tend to use methods 
of instruction that they experienced in their own learning. The directed 
observation techniques used in the training project were being used by the 
coordinators in their instruction and training -- critical incidents, job 
descriptions, seminars etc. This suggests the importance of directed 
occupational experience by the teacher training institution and helping 
the teacher to transfer his observations and experiences to instruction. 

Self«Cveluatlon on N.S.S.S.E. Criteria 

The participants in the project were asked to evaluate their programs 
on the Evaluative Criteria Form for Distributive Education. 1960 Edition, 
of the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. The evaluation was 
made in May. prior to the Training project, and again in December, five 
months after the project. 

The greatest value in asking the participants to do the evaluation 
was in the improved standards that the teachers sought for their programs. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions about the actual improvements on the 
criteria because in many cases the teachers became more critical of various 
aspects of their programs. On many items which they had indicated in May 
that there were "extensive" provisions, they indicated that the provisions 
were "moderate" or "limited" in the evaluation made in December. Having 
become better informed on the occupations and the needs of individuals in 
the occupations, they tended to be more critical of their present practices, 
facilities, and evaluation. They were more aware of the needs for: 

(a) Surveys and studies of employment opportunities as a basis 
for program planning. 

(b) Advisory committees to assist in planning and developing a program. 
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(c) Correlation of classroom instruction with occupational experisnce 
and coordination efforts to insiure that training on the job is 
provided* 

(d) Staff members with preparation in vocational guidance, job 
analysis, and occupational information* 

(e) Self-study materials to use in connection with specific 
instruction needed by students* 

(f) F^.;ilities and equipment specific for teaching marketing end 
distribution (model store units, display equipment, etc*) 

(g) Improved procedures ff' enrolling students on the basis of need, 
interest, and abili. . 

Those areas in which the teachers felt they had improved were: 

(a) Use of advisory corrimittees in developing their programs* 

(b) Planning instruction based on the needs of individuals engaged 
in marketing and merchandising* 

(c) Use of business resources in the community* 

(d) Reference and self-study materials related to distribution and 
the career objectives of students* 

(e) Preparation of the teacher in vocational guidance, job analysis, 
and occupational information* 

(f) Correlation of classroom instruction with on-the-job training* 

Those areas in which teachers are still dissatisfied with their programs 
and in which they feel the greatest need for improvement are: 

(a) Public relations and a better understanding of the program 
among parents, students, guidance personnel and school 
administrators* 

(b) Better classroom facilities, particularly space and time 
that the classroom is available for use by the D* E* teacher* 

(c) Selection of students who will make a "satisfactory” and 
"satisfying" adjustment to a distributive occupation* 

(d) Development of training stations and training plans that lead 
to satisfying careers in distribution* 

As a result of working with ths C- 5 Evaluative Criteria of the National 
Study of Secondary School Evaluation, a group of the teacher-cooroinators, 
who were in the Pilot Training Project, have proposed that the Minnesota 
Association of Distributive Educators draw up a similar evaluation plan 
for distributive education programs in Minnesota* They became very conscious 
of the need for standards and felt that a well-designed set of evaluative 
criteria would strengthen local programs in the State* It would give 
local administrators a set of guidelines for making adequate provisions in 
the school program for a good D* E* program* 
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Ulhlls the Evaluativet Criteria had only limited use as a means of 
evaluating the Pilot Training Project, it was extremely useful in making 
the participants aware of a need for standardsj and in helping them tn 
establish goals for improvement of their programs. It is evident from 
their evaluations that the Pilot Training Project confirmed the need for 
certain standards that were accepted, but not fully understood. 



^v^uatj-on of _Instruc^l^onal^ate^^ 

The participants identified nrobleirs and needs ^or trainin<» jobs and 
vork environments where uhey received their occupational experience. In 
the seminar groups they derived the desired behavioral objectives re- 
lated to these needs and problems, and assigned individuals to develon 
learninp activities to achieve the objectives. The learrin«» activities 
were classified as contributing to a technical competency, an occupa- 
tional adjustment competency, or a career development competency at 
the pre-emnloyment cooperative part time bl^h school, or at post- 
hiph school levels. Conies of the learning activities were read and 
evaluated by the staff and by three other authorities on distributive 
education from outside the State. These Included a teacher educator 
a state supervisor ^ and a researcher. The following table shows the 
distribution of the leamlnp activities in the various classifications 
and the number that receivad enough acceptance to merit duplication 
and distribution. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LEAPNINC ACTIVITIES 

Total Pre-Emnl.Coop Fost-Hl Acceptance 



Technical Competencies 


60(^> 


32 


30 


24 


44 


Occupational Adjustment Competencies 


45 


17 


21 


9 


38 


Career Development Comnetercies 


36 


12 


22 


g 


26 



(1) 16 of these x^re Projects, and a number of them were con- 

sidered appropriate for all three levels. 



(2) Acceptance uas determined by the endorsement for use by at 
least two of the three authorities from outside the State. 

Among the technical competencies, over half of the learning activ- 
ities focused on salesmanship skills x^ith frequent use of field obser-« 
vat ions and role-playing of sales situations. T^ork attitudes and human 
relations were the major focus of the learning activities under occupa- 
tional adiustxneiit and case problems were /requently suggested to 
achieve the objectives. Career development competencies x-:ere primarily 
concerned x-rlth self-understanding — needs, values, goals, etc.- - and 
gainin'^ a meaningful picture of the distributive occupations. The 
learning activities called for use of resource speakers, field trips, 
field interviews and Job analysis to learn about the occupations. 
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Dlfferert kinds of self-annralsals and f»roup discussions to clarify 
values were frequently suq^ested to further self-understandlnp. 

Those who evaluated the leamlnq activities were more In agree- 
ment about the value of the activities that were concerned with career 
development. This may be due to the relatively little emphasis that 
has been qlven to career development competencies In previously pub- 
lished instructional materials. Furthermore, the learning activities 
were designed to bring out the psychological rewards of a lob and to 1 
help Individuals to examine themselves In terms of needs . satisfactions, 
and value, as well as the ability reauirements of a ^ob and self-ana- 
lysls of abilities and Interests. 

The staff members were pleased v’lth the attention that was given 
to the procedure of deriving Instructional obiectlves from observatlor 
and analysis of the work situation. Some new content evolved from 
this process. Many of the activities require some modifications aud 

editing* however the content and the methods are clearly vocational 

focus Is on development of competencies needed for the occupational 
adjustment. 

The format for the design of the learning activities Is shown In 
the Appendices. Participants received copies of tne 141 activities 
submitted, and the follow-up visitations Indicated that the partici- 
pants had used many of the activities in their Instruction. Kamples 
of each of the three classifications of learning activities are shotm 
<^n the following pages. 



o 
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Le arnlnp Ac 1 1 v^i ^ 



CAREFP DEVELO^METT COHPETEECY 

Identifying and clarlfylnp Level P. S. Prep 

values to further career 

To get students to develon values and a philosophy of work 
and careers. 

Student should be exposed to Identifying and clarifying 
values In order to further careers. 

1. Understand why people work and the satisfactions people 
receive from working. 

2. Understand what motivates people to want to succeed. 

3. Realize that people have different values. 

4. Realize the need for a set of values. 

5. Planning of goals In which their values can be met. 

Materials and Equipme nt * None 

Procedure for th e Learning Activit y • 

1. Interview people who work In the ca eer a student Is 
Interested In^ to discover* 

a. T'Riy people work 

b. Satisfactions derived from work 

c. Dissatisfaction In their work 

2. Read and prenare a report on an autobiography, or biog- 
raphy of someone who has succeeded In the career a 
person Is Interested In. 

3. Have a panel of community leaders discuss values, could 
Include businessmen, personnel administrators, counsel- 
ors. and clergymen. 

4. Round table discussion by the students to discuss values 
and the need for values. 

5. In the preparation of a career paper have the student 
develop a section on his views on work, values, and 
philosophy. 

6. Have the students rate their needs, using the Minnesota 
Importance Ouestlonnalre. From this have the student 

see how his career choice will fill his needs and values. 



Ti tle * 
P roblem * 
Objective : 
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Leairt ing A ctivity 

OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT COKPFTT^TCV 



Job Satisfies Needs Level' U. S. Prep 

Young people fall to alx^jays see that there Is more to work 
than just receiving a pay check. Some of these attitudes 
have been passed on to them by adults who fall to achieve 
job satisfactions. Youth must be made aware of the fact 
that many people xjork for satisfactions other than monetary. 
The Individual who Is working merely for a pay check gen- 
erally falls to put the most Into his work, and also falls 
to get the most out of his job. 

Student develops consciousness of his own needs and examines 
how the job attempts to satisfy needs. 

1. Evaluates job- and lists those things that offer him 
a great deal of satisfaction. 

2. Examines himself, and prepares a list of those things 
that represent needs to him. 

3. Reacts to hox7 job enables him to take his place In 
society. 

M aterials and Equi pment None 

Proc edure for the Learning Ac tivity ; 

The most effective means for attempting to teach these con- 
cepts Is In discussion. Here Is a place where group dlse 
cusslon can be used to advantage. There must be a well 
established rapnort with the group for this to be effective. 
Perhaps the teacher should start the class off by discussing 
some of his needs, and the class members will add to It as 

they go along. A list can be compiled and nut on the chalk 

board. Then one by one, they can b^ discussed, and some of 
the following questions can be asked 

1. How does the job solve the need for money? 

2. Does It solve the need for recognition? 

3. Does It solve the need for something to do? 

A. Does It fulfill your need for friends? 

5. Does It give you status among your friends? 

6. Does It make you more Independent of your parents? 

7. Does It satisfy your need for success? 

More questions can be thought up by the <>roup. This could 
be an assignment for the students to do. 

The case study Is also an effective means for developing 
this problem. 



Tiae 

Problem: 



Objectlv’ • 



o 
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TECHNICS! CO’^TPETFrCV 



Learn ing A cti vity 



Title ; Closing the sale P^en 



Prob lem* Many salespeople especially new employees In selling do 
not knov7 how to close a sale. A salesman can know every”' 
thing there Is about a product but If he can't close the 
sale everything Is lost. When a sale Is lost the student 
should try .to analyze what he did wrong. 



Objec tive* The student should be able to analyze lost sales and see 
what he can do to Improve on himself. 



Material s an d Equipm ent • 

1. List of possible things the student could have Improved 
on In his closing of the sale. 



Procedure for the Learning Activit y • 



Discussion of ouestlons a salesman could ask himself after 
the sale Is lost. 



1. !^at mistakes did I make In my greeting? 

2. Did I have a warm and friendly smile? 

3. Was my personal appearance what It should have been? 

4. Did I show the right goods? 

5. Was my language adapted to the customer? 

6. Did I talk too much? 

7. Did I tie up each point as I went along? 

3. ^^as I nervous In my demonstration or presentation? 

9. Did I really overcome him objections when raised? 

10. Were thsKB questions on the goods I could not answer? 

11. Did I knock my competitor? 

12. Did I argue or act discourteous? 

13. ^There was I weak In ray closing? 



NARRATIVE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



Each workshop participant was required to develop a minimum of two 
narrative job descriptions — one for each firm In which he participated 
In the directed occupational experience. 

According to Joseph S.**mler^, most occupational Information Is geared 
to Economic Man, and the psycho-social dimensions of work are pretty much 
l;>nored. The tradition**! approach has been to develop job descriptions 
which Include duties, needed specialties, earning, working conditions, 
physical characteristics, and required training. Samler feels both 
approaches to occupational Infoimatlon are necessary In order to do a 
better job of guidance Into the world of work. Therefore, more emphasis 
should be given to the psycho-social dlmens^-us of work In helping young 
people acquire career development and occupational adjustment competencies. 

For the purposes of the workshop, It was thought desirable to develop 
narrative job descriptions ba.^ed on distributive occupations. It was 
felt this type of Information would be very helpful In informing young 
people about the personality of a person In the occupation; his attitudes, 
values, and frustrations: patterns of Interactions — both satisfying and 
annoying; how he gets his rewards; and the expectations of the person In 
accordance with the expectations of those around him. The main objective 
of this psycho-social approach Is to help a person Investigate the psycho- 
logical and sociological elements of occupations that may make the 
difference between a sound or poor occupational choice. 

It Is evident that the narrative job description Is also more Inter- 
esting to the reader. He has a realistic opportunity to Identify with 
the worker and the work environment , and to look at himself In relation 
to the occupation. This type of information should prove valuable to 

distributive education personnel In working with their students. 
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Looking ahead. It can be visualised that If enough Information of 
this type could be developed, guidance and counseling personnel vould 
also be able to do a better job of Imparting useful occupational Infor- 
matlon about distributive occupations. This approach may also be used 
as a learning activity for students in a distributive education program. 
In fact, one of the workshop participants has Incorporated this t3rpe of 
activity Into his curriculum. 

Samples of the type of work done by the workshop participants are 
included at the end of this part of the report. It will be noticed 
the emphasis Is on personal behavior rather than on duties and 
tasks performed. Workshop participants Indicated that this type of 
approach to occupational Information made them more aware of the per- 
son In the occupation — everything about him In relation to his work 
environment which would provide clues as to why he was in the occupation. 
Many Insights were gained Into the psycho-social dimensions of the dis- 
tributive occupations as a result of this activity. 
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NARRATIVE JOB DESCRIPTION # 1 



^THOLESALE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 



Clayton B is a very successful sales representative for the 

Company. In the five years he has been with the company he 

has increased toy and hobby sales from $20,000 to $4,500,000. Several 
factors, account for this outstanding Increase. 

1. Clayton had been a sales representative for a competing 
toy wholesaler that went out of business. 

2. The Company shifted its distribution emphasis from 

hardware merchandise to toy and hobby lines when ne joined 
the organization. 

3. Clayton had worked with several large retail accounts and 

he was able to switch their business to the Company. 

4. He has been able to develop several new large accounts in 
the past few years. 

Clayton possesses many of the personal characteristics necessary for 
success as a sales representative. He is outgoing, friendly, optimistic, 
and aggressive. His experience as a toy buyer for eight years and a 
sales representative for 17 years enables him to analyze the retailers* 
buying problems and needs. He is responsible for 22 of the large retail 
accounts in the Twin Cities and knows the idiosyncrasies of each buyer. 

The retailers expect him to furnish follow-up delivery service, product 
information, and merchandising advice on short notice, expecially during 
the Christmas rush. Consequently, he works many hours, day or night, 
during this season. During the summer months he has a period of relative 
slow sales and inactivity which causes him to feel restless and somewhat 
guilty. He must defend the use of his time to the sales manager so he 
occasionally "hides out." He Justifies his action by stating that the 
company wants him available to service the large accounts at any time. 

If he is engaged in working with small accounts he might be neglecting 
the accounts for which he is primarily responsible. The sales manager 
delights in giving him the needle about his summer "on-time" golf at this 
time. He returns the barbs in kind as he has learaed that to be sub- 
missive to this manager only invites increasing job pressure. 

Clayton, because of his leading sales, is often used as an example 
for fellow salesmen at meetings by the sales manager. Tliis reference he 
resents as it makes his acceptance by assc elates more difficult. Perhaps 
this desire to be accepted causes him to be rcore outgoing than the other 
salesmen. This number one sales ranking, however, is a main source of 
motivation and pride resulting in long hours of hard work during the main 
selling season. 

A lack of management and inter-group communications is a main concern 
of Clayton’s. This lack he blames on the straight commission, every-man- 
for-hlmself approach to selling. Individual problems are not shared with 
the sales manager as it is feared that he will see these problems as 
weaknesses of the salesmen. If the company is to expand he believes 
that the avenues of communication must be improved. 

Being fifty years old, he is concerned that the company has no fringe 
benefits such as insurance or retirement plans. He has approached the 
management several times regarding this concern. Each time he has been 
told that he makes more than enough on a straight commission basl Since 
the company » ays good commissions to top producers and gets riJ of poor 
producers, it believes the compensation method best suits their objectives. 
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To build a "nest-egg" Clayton has Invested in a new firm with two other 
friends. The firm has been losing money which serves to Increase Job 
tensions . 

In suonnary, Clayton enjoys the challenge of selling, working with 
people, having a variety of experiences; and Is, as he says, "hungry." 

He has adjusted to the tensions caused by his sales manager, associates, 
and the differing personalities and objectives of his customers. He is 
currently the top sales producer which places him in a favorable light 
with the management. With his merchandising experience in toys and 
acceptance by the large-account retailers, he feels he has built good job 
security. He has achieved both Job satisfaction and satisfactoriness. 

This achievement, however, was earned by paying the price of conscientious 
and continuous effort. The failure to pay this price while expecting 
Immediate, high rewards, he bel.leves, is the main reason for the failure 
l>f many young salesmen In the wholesaling field. 



NARRATIVE JOB DESCRIPTION # 2 

RETAIL SELLING 

Bill H. Is a retail salesman for the Varsity Department of a large 
department store located In a large mid-western city. 

As. a retail store salesman. Bill is expected to be on the selling 
floor twenty minutes before the store is to be opened for the day’s 
business. He Is expected to work a full eight hours per day with fifteen 
minutes for coffee both In the morning and afternoon plus forty-five 
minutes for lunch. There are times when the store Is open every night. 
During these special events Bill Is asked to work evening.^ along with 
his regular schedule. Also, because the store Is open two nights a week, 
his Is asked to work longer hours on these days because of the difficulty 
of obtaining good qualified help to fill In. Bill’s two days off do not 
come on Saturday and Sunday but on Wednesday and Sunday, for Saturday is 
a big selling day for the store. 

Because of the nature of the job. Bill is an outgoing person who en- 
joys meeting new people. He enjoys a job where there Is a lot of activity 
and seems to be at his best when the department Is crowded with potential 
customers. He has an easy, comfortable manner which is so necessary In 
a job where one Is constantly pursuadlng people to buy Items and can thus 
Instill confidence in the customer that he Is sincere In his wanting to 
serve them. 

Bill does not enjoy the social prestige he would like because of the 
work he does and the pay he receives. Because of this he has, in the 
past, considered going into another area of selling where the pay can be 
much higher, but says he never does because he enjoys the steady work 
and security his present job gives him. Also he feels that the job is a 
little confining and regimented but again feels that this disadvantage 
Is offset with his being able to work with "things," laamlng about and 
working with merchandise, plus the chance to use personal judgement and 
Initiative In every sales situation. 

Because Bill works for an organization whose prime purpose Is to 
sell goods, every employee must be concerned with the promotion of these 
goods either directly. In the case of Bill and other salesman like him, 
or Indirectly, as is the case with the people In the advertising depart— 
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ment. The primary objective of Bill's department Is to develop maximum 
sales at the highest profit and to maintain the highest standard of sales- 
manship as expressed through complete and thorough product knowledge, 
effective sales techniques, courtesy, a friendly positive approach, and 
a general overall willingness to serve the customers. 

The type of selling Bill does requires a great deal of product 
knowledge due to the variety of merchandise In the department and to Its 
seasonal and stylish nature. Along with product knowledge It Is impor-r 
tant that Bill Is service-oriented and that he develops selling techniques 
which will help him uncover the custcmier's wants and needs, thus allow- 
ing him to satisfactorily service the customer frcm the customer's 
point of view. 

For Bill, taking care of the customer is to hold preference over all 
other duties. He must approach the customer in a pleasant, ftiendly 
manner, quickly ascertain the merchandise desired through Intelligent 
questioning and then assist the customer in making her selection by help- 
ful suggestions - pointing out what the item will do for her along with 
mentioning other selling points such as quality, durability, popularity, 
care, etc. All this is done by getting the customer involved in the 
sales presentation through Intelligent demonstration of the Item. Bill 
also has to be agresslve enough and intelligent enough to know when to 
ask for the order and thus skillfully close the sale. 

In addition to his selling duties. Bill Is responsible for taking 
stock from the store room adjacent to the department and putting it on 
shelves or racks in a neat and orderly way. This merchandise has to be 
maintained, requiring constant sorting, piling, and rearranging whenever 
a customer has messed the display. 

Because of Bill's tenure in the company he has been given responsi- 
bility to okay checks, certain types of custom accounts and cash register 
voids. Along with this he has the responsibility to see that all the 
clerks who ring on his register check out properly each evening. 

Because of his knowledge of the department he should be on the look- 
out for anything which should be changed so as to make the department as 
efficient and attractive as possible. He should also recommend which 
Items should be mark-downs or put on clearance, and recommend carrying 
Items not normally carried in stock when, in his judgement, there is 
sufficient calls to indicate a good market for the merchandise. 

In addition to the above duties, he is responsible for maintaining 
departmental displays and for working with the display personnel idio put 
up the major displays in the department plus making sure that all show- 
cards are properly placed and neat appearing. 

At all times he is to be on the lookout for shoplifters and if one Is 
sighted to notify the proper authority. 

All things considered. Bill feels that the irregular and sometimes 
long hours, the tired feet and sore back, the sometimes cranky customer, 
and the not-too-hlgh paycheck are more than offset by his feeling of be- 
ing of service to people, the security of a steady paycheck, the pleasant 
work surroundings, the variety of customers, and the constant activity 
which he finds every day in his job. 
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NARRATIVE JOB DESCRIPTION # 3 



ART AND COPY SUPERVISOR 

The Art and Copy Supervisor of a newspaper is looked upon by the 
community and the newspaper to be one who contributes freely and partici- 
pates actively in community activities. He is expected to contributie 
in a social service manner to community life. Without this feeling of the 
being of service to the community and being in a position of public trust 
the job of being an art and copy supervisor would probably not be a reward- 
ing experience to the individual. Neighbors and friends would observe him 
quite casually in his daily routine and would look upon him as having a 
fairly high degree of social statue, i.e-, he would receive more praise 
than criticism for the Job that he performs and the type of work that he 
does. 

He is one who very much feels the need to be able to do something that 
makes use of his abilities. This stems from the fact that he probably was 
able to make better use of his abilities in any job prior to advancing to 
the position of art and copy supervisor. He is one who should like to 
work independently or else he will probably find his job frustrating. He 
very rarely finds himself being supervised by any superior. He is left 
to make decisions on his own without much help from others. It is Impor^- 
tant for the art and copy supervisor to work in a situation where his co- 
workers get along with each other fairly well. This is because he is 
usually found having liinch and coffee with his co-workers and talking 
about things of similar interests that are outside of the firm. This, 
therefore, evolves the need for his co-workers to be compatible and also 
for him to be compatible with his co-workers. 

The variety of work in this type of job diminishes to quite a measur- 
able degree as opposed to when he might have been an employee in an art 
a.*d copy department. The task of carrying out regimented details such as 
checking of sales representatives* work orders and then routing these for 
work within his department and routing these for billing, and the checking 
of advertising layouts and copy make the job too routine for a creative 
person; and one must certainly possess some amount of creativity in order 
to advance to this position. As he advances to this job from a lower one, 
he finds that he loses the creativity or the opportunity to be creative 
that he originally appreciated. 

His subordinates whom he supervises, generally, do not hold him in 
very high esteem. This difficulty is due to the fact that he is dealing 
with creative people (art, copy, and layout), and he is forced to realize 
that these people have different needs and drives in their particular 
jobs than do other employees within the firm. He is faced with the 
pressures that these people have in their difficulty of meeting the de- 
mands of sales representatives. The art and copy supervisor has to work 
with the creative people and understand their needs as well as working 
along with sales representatives and understanding their needs and problems; 
and then, he must try to bring these two groups together for an effective 
and harmonious relationship that helps to make for a better retail adver- 
tising department. Then, too, he becomes faced with the problem of trying 
to communicate with these two groups and at the same time communicate 
their ideas to the composing department as well as communicating composing *s 
Ideas to the art and copy people. He is literally Involved in a problem 
which involves threeway communication and feedback; and then he must 
realize that these three groups are mainly concerned With their own in- 
dividual problems. Thus, he is faced with a lack of empathy between the 
three aforementioned groups. 
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The art and copy supervisor also has little opportunity to be very 
organized. It just doesn't quite work out the way one would like. He 
has to more or less play it by ear in organizing because of the fact that 
he is mainly dealing with cteative people. It becomes next to Impossible 
to be able to determine how much time should be spent in doing a given 
job: e.g., a layout, artwork, or copywriting. There is no comparison here 
with similarities of other supervisor's roles in which organization can be 
made easy by being able to determine how much time and motion should be 
spent in doing a certain job or task. Therefore, the art and copy super- 
visor's job is made more difficult by trying to organize and schedule and 
supervise the work of the creative people under him. 

There is also a stigma attached to education, or better phrased, a 
lack of education. It is commonly felt in art or art and copy departments 
that personality conflicts arise from those people who have the lesser 
amounts of education. 

Although the art and copy supervisor can pretty well determine just 
how hard he has to work in addition to the compensation of being pretty 
good, he has to expect to advance in position very slowly beyound this job 
as further advancement is quite limited. 



NARRATIVE JOB DESCRIPTION # 4 

RETAIL MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 

The retail management trainee faces a challenging career. . .one 
involving problems and pitfalls which must be overcome. The problems and 
pitfalls are not initially obvious to the trainee. Too often he has been 
misled or misinformed by over-zealous teachers, company brochures, and 
personnel managers. The title "management trainee" does not completely 
describe the actual duties and responsibilities of the position. The job 
applicant is sometimes led to believe that the "training program" is really 
an extension of his college curricultm and work schedule. The aspirations 
of the applicant are further stimulated during the employment interviews 
by case histories of trainees "who got ahead in a hurry c" Little or no 
mention is made of those trainees who dropped by the wayside in the early 
months or years. One national retail company, for example, lost 2,300 
or its 2,700 new trainees in 1961. Evidently there are pitfalls for the 
management trainee. 

What then are the pitfalls and problems that students should be aware 
of? The following remarks of interviewed trainees suggest several danger 
areas : 

1. "They say the first 60 days we should be mainly concerned with 
just learning the procedures. But really you should get in 
there and sell. Open as many new credit accounts as you can. 

What counts is that sales production record." 

2. "The old-timers can help you or kill you. If you believe you 
are a "manager" right away and order them around , you ' re done 
before you start. You have to rely on them for your training 
initially so you had better recognize this fact." 

3. "After you have been in the department for awhile the sales 
people will begin to consider you as a manager and seek your 
help or advice. If they do be sure to track down the answers 
or information. Don't pass the buck or you will lose their 
respect and confidence." 
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4. "The Monday morning hotir and a half training session is 
primarily designed to pump company blood into you. The 
study briefs are often too general. You've got to learn 
the procedures on the floor. Sometimes, when we can dis- 
cuss things, we learn a great deal from the training." 

5. "The company policy states that a trainee cannot work over 
40 hours. You have to come in early and leave late 
"unofficially" to get everything done. A big problem is 
getting everything done on time. You have to learn time 
and work organization or you will run from crisis to 
crisis with no results." 

6. "You have to make your own receord and breaks. You must 
take the initiative. Find an area in the department that 
needs improving. Work hard in this area to beat last 
year's record. Your department manager will recognize 

your efforts and give you more training and responsibilities." 

7. "Really know your merchandise. Unless you can become 
enthused about the features and qualities of the merchan- 
dise and can convey this enthusiasm to your sales people 
and customers, you don't belong in retailing." 

8. "Follow the rules. Work harder than the sales employees. 

Be sure not to take advantage of breaks and lunch hours. 

Your employees will follow your example." 

9. "Keep smiling. You will have bad days, but remember that 
your morale will affect your fellow aalespeople and your 
sales productivity." 

10. "Pay attention to details and procedures. Sloppy or 

Inaccurate record keeping, buying, or cash register oper- 
ation will affect many departments. You can be sure that 
the errors will all come back to you." 

The trainee certainly does face pitfalls. What, however, are the 
rewards, satisfactions, and reinforcements that motivate and reward him? 
Again, a listing of such factors as mentioned by trainees is helpful. 

1. The dally challenge of meeting and overcoming new 
merchandising, sales promotion, and customer problems. 

2. The wide variety of activities and responsibilities 
that provide job variety and excitement. 

3. The enjoyment of competition with other departments, 
stores, and last year's records. 

4. The recognition that comes from clearly, measured and 
evident accomplishments. 

5. The knowledge that new opportunities and promotions are 
possible within an expanding company. 

6. The chance to advance to supervisory positions as soon 
as a person shows the ability to do so. 

7. The "espirit de corps" found in certain departments, 
stores, and companies. 

8. The enjoyment of working with certain types of mer- 
chandise and Customers. 

9. The motivation of Increased earning power based on 
merit job reviews. 

10/ The goals of one day being a store, district, zone, or 
regional manager. . .such positions having recognizable 
prestige and recognition. 
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If there are problems and pitfalls along the way to promotions, why 
dty so many trainees ff***!? Reasons given by company officials as well as 

trainees Include the tollowlng: 

1. "The person considered retailing as just another Job on 
his road to a truly "management" position. Retailing 
wasn*t thought of as a professional career. When the 
retailing job demanded career sacflflces the person 
wasn't willing to pay the price." 

2. "Not enough studying and analyzing of careers or particular 
companies was done. The person accepted the job because 

might have been the first one offered to him. Unless 
a person Is sold on the career and the company he will 
have ‘ lingering doubts at will affect his career progress." 

3. "The management trainee will sometimes think that his Initial 
sales and stock responsibilities are only temporary. He 
doesn't master his present position so he can qualify for 
the next promotion." 

4. "People problems often kill a trainee. He can't adjust 
to the older employees or a particularly demanding 
supervisor." 

5. "Impatience. The retail trainee sees his friends make 
more money faster, and he Is not willing to wait for 
the eventually greater rewarding positions." 

6. "An jLnablllty to adjust to the pace of retailing. Failure 
to meet time and work schedules Is a snowballing problem 
that buries the disorganized trainee." 

This analysis of the challenges facing the retail management trainee 
Is not meant to emphasize either positive or negative aspects. Such 
Information should be made available to students considering retailing 
careers. Being aware of possible problems should better prepare 
students for necessary career adjustments. 

Retailing Is now actively seeking young graduates as It never had 
before. A concerted effort has and Is being made to Improve working 
conditions. Much company soul*searchlng has been conducted to determine 
how the Image of retailing might be Improved. The main problem facing 
the expansion of hundreds of new stores Is the lack of qualified young 
people willing to enter this challev\glng and rewarding career of retailing. 
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fflarketlno Functions Test 



A sixty-item multiple-choice test vuss constructed to determine compe- 
tency on a written test built around the six marketing functions* The items 

were designed to include ten items on each of the six marketing functions — 

* 

' I 

generally considered to be the basis for the discipline of distribution* 

The test was adminis ared as a pre-test during the first week of the 
workshop to the 30 participants. It was administered again the first thing 
on Monday of the last week* after the participants had had four weeks of 
occupational experience* The participants had no pre-warning that the post- 
test would be given on Monday* The objective was to determine if there 
would be an increased understanding of the six marketing functions* as 
measured by a written test* due to actual occupational experience* It was 
not intended to have the participants "study" for the test. 

A control group of 54 Minnesota distributive education teachers and 
teacher-coordinators also took the test during' the annual distributive 
education conference* The objective was to determine how the workshop 
participants compared with other in-service distributive education personnel* 
Another consideration was given to using appropriate statistical 
analyses in doing an item analysis of the test with the thought in mind 
that it could become an acceptable measuring instrument for other experiments 
that may have merit* This analysis will continue as additional data is 
accumulated* It has been decided to use the workshop participants as a 
"panel of experts" in determining the validity of the test. The reliability 
of the test will also be determined. 
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Findlnos 



The following table includes the scores on the pre-teat and the post- 
test for the 30 workshop participants. 





MARKETING FUNCTIONS TEST 




^articioant No. 


• 1 

Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Gain 


1 


36 


39 


+3 


2 


27 


28 


♦1 


3 


32 


28 


-4 


4 


27 


30 


+3 


5 


34 


33 


-1 


6 


30 


32 


+2 


7 


41 


43 


+2 


8 


34 


30 


-4 


9 


35 


39 


+4 


10 


36 


38 


♦2 


11 


32 


31 


-1 


12 


35 


38 


+3 


13 


38 


37 


-1 


14 


38 


41 


+3 


15 


26 


26 


0 


16 


43 


43 


0 


17 


29 


33 


+4 


la 1 


1 33 


34 


+1 


19 


33 


33 


0 


20 


32 


38 


+6 


21 


36 


36 


0 


22 


38 


36 


-2 


23 


33 


35 


+2 


24 


31 


36 


+5 


25 


34 


36 


+2 


26 


35 


30 


-5 


27 


32 


27 


-5 


28 


39 


41 


+2 


29 


35 


37 


+2 


30 


32 


38 


+6 




Mean - 32.3 


Mean - 34.2 






Median - 34.3 Median - 36.5 






Mode - 32 


Mode - 36 & 38 






S.D. - 4.3 


S.D. - 4.7 


5 


Variance - 18.6 Variance - 22 


1 
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It will be noted from’ the tables that a higher mean score was obtained 
on the post-test, higher by 1.9 points. A simple t-test was run on the 
difference between these two means and was found to be 1.65 significant at 
the .05 level. This means that thera is a 5 per cant chance this difference 
could be attributed to chance. 

The results of the administration to the control group of 54 in-service 
distributive education personn^^l were: 

Mean - 31.59 
Median - 31.75 
Mode - 31 
S.D. - 5.17 

Variance - 26.73 

The difference in the means c.. the pre-test for the workshop group and 
the test administered to in-service personnel was not significant at the 
,05 level. Therefore, it can be concluded that the two groups were equal 
in ability, at least as measured by the sixty-item test. That is, the 
workshop group was a good representation of distributive education personnel. 

A further comparison was made between the participants as members of 
three groups of high school preparatory, high school cooperative, and post- 
high school. The results are included in the following tables. 
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WARKETING FUNCtlONS TtST 
Scores on iviarketing functions test by groups 



I* Preparatory Teachers 



Participant No* 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


1 


36 


39 


2 


27 


26 


4 


27 


30 


8 


34 


30 


13 


36 


37 


15 


26 


26 


17 


29 


33 


25 


34 


36 


29 


35 


37 


30 


Z2 




Mean = 31*8 


|Ylean = 33 • 4 


Cooperative Teachers 


5 


34 


33 


6 


30 


32 


9 


35 


39 


10 


36 


38 


11 


32 


31 


18 


33 


34 


21 


36 


36 


24 


31 


36 


26 


35 


30 


27 


32 


27 


iviean = 33.4 


Mean = 33*6 


Post-High Teachers 


3 


32 


28 


7 


41 


43 


12 


35 


38 


14 


33 


41 


16 


43 


43 


19 


33 


33 


20 


32 


38 


22 


38 


36 


23 


33 


35 


28 


39 


41 



|Ylean = 36^4 IY)ean = 37.6 
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Summary 



Teat 


Total Croup 


Preparatory 


Cooperative 


Post-hioh 


(Hean on 
Pre-test 


32.3 


31.8 


33.4 


36.4 


Mean on 
Post-test 


34,2 


33.4 


33.6 


37.6 


Gain 


♦1.9 


+1.6 


♦ .2 


+1.2 



It will be noted that for each higher grade level the means are succes- 
sively higher. Preparatory had the lowest mean, cooperative next and post- 
high had the highest mean. This is probably due to the fact that more 
emphasis in teaching is given to the discipline of distribution at the 
higher grade levels. For example, most post-high school programs offer a 
course on the principles of marketing. 



Conclusions 



Several conclusions can be drawn as a result of administering the 
marketing functions test. These are: 

1, It appears that occupational experience in distribution does 
improve a person's understanding of the six marketing functions, 
at least as measured on a written test, 

2, Occupational experience adds to a person's insight into the market- 
ing functions. Comments from the participants indicated it was 
helpful to see these functions actually being performed. In fact, 
several persons said they answered items differently on the post- 
test due to their occupational experience. They had based their 
responses to the pre-test on "textbook learning." 

3, The workshop grou' and the control group of in-service personnel 
were equal in thp r knowledge of the six marketing functions as 
measured by the .ast. This indicates that the workshop group was 
a representati a group of in-service distributive education 
personnel, 

4, Teachs-j at each successively higher grade level seem to have a 
better understanding of the marketing functions. This is probably 
^0 be expected as more emphasis is given to th«i management concept 
and the discipline of distribution at higher grade levels. 
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Changes in Instructional Content 



It was assumed that changes in curriculum would be made by 
the project participants as a result of their participation in 
phase one of the pilot training project. In an effort to de- 
termine any such changes the participants were broken up into 
three groups. Current instructional level determined the par- 
ticipants* membership in a given group. In other words, those 
who were currently teaching at the preparatory level were put 

in one group, cooperative teachers and post high school teachers 
in two other groups. 

The members o€ each group were asked to fill out section (a)-3 
NABTE Curriculum Study , noting any changes which they 
anticipated making in their instruction. Itiose areas of the study 
in which thirty-percent or more of the participants noted change 
were considered to be significant and are recorded as follows. 
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Preparatory Cooperative Poet-High School 

Revisions Planned In Elements of Subject Matter Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Change Change Change 

Package design 

Importance of design In packaging 
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J! aTtj.cipant ' s Per ceptio n of Joh 

As a pc*rt of analyzing how workers perceived their needs and sat- 
isfactions In their 1obs, the participants administered a card-sort 
Inventory on the worker whose 1c H they \^ymre studying. First, the worker 
was asked to sort the twenty dimensions of job satisfaction Into five 
plies according to how Important these factors were to him In describing 
the Ideal job. The scales were as follows ^ 

5 « Very Important 
A * Important 

3 e Neither Important nor unimportant 

2 = Not very Important 

1 * Very unimportant 

Then the worker was asked to repeat the sorting proce«^s according to 
how well his present job satisfied his needs or how satisfied he was 
with his present on the twenty dimensions. The scales were os follows- 

5 = Very satisfied 
A * Satisfied 

3 *= Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

2 *= Dissatisfied 

1 s Very dissatisfied 

At a later time the participants completed the second Inventory In terms 

of how they perceived the satisfaction available In the job situation, 
on the tv/enty dimensions. 

Findings 

The mean values of the workers' perceptions of their needs and 
satisfactions are shovm In the table on the following page, along with 
the mean values of the teacher's perception of the satisfactions avail- 
able In the jobs the workers hold. One cannot make generalizations 
from these findings, other than to say that It appears that the workers 
tend to be more satisfied than dissatisfied, and that they see more 
satisfaction In their jobs than the teachers perceive as being available 
in the jobs. The greatest value In this analysis was In having the 
participants look at the workers’ psychological needs and satisfactions. 
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WORKER IMPORTANCE AND SATISFACTION CARD SORT INVENTORY 



MEAN VALUES 

WORKER’S NEEDS AND SATISFACTION 
Optimum Satisfaction or Maximum Importance * 5 



1. Ability Utilisation 


Worker ' s 
Needs 

4.50 


Worker ’ s 
Satisfaction 

3.76 


Teacher * s 
Perception 

3.42 


2, Achievement 


4.57 


3.88 


3.49 


3. Activity 


4.15 


4.01 


3.88 


4 , Advancement 


4.34 


3.53 


3.20 


5, Authority 


3.57 


3.74 


3.32 


6. Company Policies & Practices 


4.15 


3.58 


3.49 


7 . Compensation 


4.12 


3.43 


3.00 


8. Co-Workers 


4.32 


3.95 


3.93 


9« Creativity 


4.09 


3.61 


3.12 


10. Independence 


3.54 


3.76 


3.56 


1' . Moral Values 


4.33 


4.09 


3.95 


12 Recognition 


3.87 


3.65 


3.41 


13. Responsibility 


4.32 


3,86 


3.68 


14. Security 


4.13 


3.83 


3.79 


15. Social Service 


4.09 


3.96 


3.61 


16. Supervislcii — Human Relations 


4.16 


3.76 


3.68 


17. Social St 5 .tus 


3.50 


3.70 


3.22 


18. Supervision - Technical 


'♦.12 


3.74 


3.36 


19. Variety 


4.21 


4.01 


3.75 


20. Working Conditions 


4.09 


3.87 


4.03 



Mean response reactions of workers to the Worker Importance and Satis- 
factio n Card Sort Inventory as compared to the program participants percep- 
tion of the satisfactions available in the work situation. 
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ANALYSIS OF EFFORT DEWAND FOR JOBS OBSERVED 
DURING THE PILOT TRAINING PROJECT 
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ANALYSIS OF EFFORT DEWAND FOR JOBS OBSERVED 
DURING THE PILOT TRAINING PROJECT 
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pants a method which they later could use with their students In study of the student-trainees Job. 

A total of 761 critical Incidents, 455 effective and 306 Ineffective, were reported. They were 
classified as above. 



Q.ONCXUSIONS 

The following; conclusions reoardlnp the achievement o^ the obiec- 
tlves and nurposes of the training project represent the project staff’s 
combined evaluation* 

I. Value of the project In developing* teacher competencies and 

In planning occupational experience programs for teachers. 

A. Proper orientation of participants was crucial to the 
development of a successful teacher* training program based 
on occupational experience as evidenced by the partici- 
pants' evaluation of the orientation and by the Influence 
the orientation had on the Instructional materials devel- 
oped by the participants. 

B. A definite structure and procedure for observing*, gathering 
and recording Information about distributive workers and 
their jobs vras necessary to maximize the value of the 
occupational experience. 

C. Participants were able to Improve their knowledge of market- 
ing functions and to better communicate a practical under- 
standing of distribution In their own teaching as a result 
of seeing the functions nerformed In the business firm. 

D. Direct contacts with distributive workers served as a basis 
for imderstandlng the satisfactions derived from a distri- 
butive occupation. 

II. Improvement of Teacher-competencies 

A. Participants were able to Identify skills knowledges, and 
attitudes needed by young distributive workers and to plan 
Instruction based on technical skills and knowledges, 
occupational adjustment and career development outcomes. 

E. Directed occupational experience served as a basis for 
planning learning activities and projects that were voca- 
tionally oriented. The follow-up visitation reports 
specify the activities and projects. 

C. The combination of didactic Instruction and directed occu- 
pational experience enabled the participants to Improve 
their techniques of vocational guidance and counseling as 
revealed In the follow-up evaluation visitation. 
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D. The performance of training sponsors and the effectiveness 
of the training stations were improved as indicated by the 
participants concern for more sneciflc training plans and 
the attention beln<» given to coordination and sponsor devel- 
opment progr^s. 

E. The experience of having been an observer and a learner in 
the occupational environment Improved the participant's 
ability to empathize with his students and Improve student 
learning in classrooms, on- the- job and in club activities. 

F. Participants were able to clarify their Imnresslons of 
persons employed in distributive occupations. They develop- 
ed narrative job descriptions that revealed the psychologi- 
cal and sociological dimensions of a vjorker’s job which ^Ives 
the reader a realistic picture of the occupation and the 
life of a worker in the occupation. 

III. Preparation of learning activities 

Participants developed and used effectively learning activ- 
ities for students enrolled in high school and post-high 
school distributive education programs as evidenced by the 
vjrltten materials submitted and the observations of the 
staff in follow-up visitations. 

IV. Conclusions Pertaining to Unanticipated Outcomes. 

A. Excellent rapport was established between the business 
community and the distributive education propram. 

E. Business contacts led to the use of Twin City businesses 
as training stations for the student-trainees of the train- 
ing project participants and as a source of instructional 
materials and speakers. 

C. Several business firms requested information as to how 

their employees could obtain supplementary job training out- 
side their firms, as well as how they could Improve their 
own training programs. 



o 
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D. Methods used to analyze the lobs and occupations durln® the 
training proiect were later used by the participants In 
helplnp their student- trainees In studying their own jobs 
and work situations. 

E. Benefits were derived from the participants being able to 
share common experiences In a seminar relationship. A con- 
tinued esprlt-de- corps and orofesslonal attitude among the 
group grew out of this relationship. 

F. Participants recognized the contributions of other disci- 
plines such as Industrial relations, psychology, and Guid- 
ance to occupational education* and were able to apply 
these Ideas to the study of occupations. 

G. Businessmen felt that they were able to make a contribution 
to education and society through participation In the 
training project. 

H. The experiences of the participants revealed the need for 
considering the application of Electronic Data Processing 
to distribution and Its Implication for distributive 
education. 



R ECOMMENDATIONS 

Periodic directed occupational experiences should be provided for 
distributive education personnel to keep abreast of changes In business 
technology, relationships between workers and jobs^ changes In occupa- 
tional structure and new approaches to occupational education. These 
experiences should be In a variety of firms represertlnG the broad field 
of distribution Including retail wholesale, and Industrial sales. The 
teacher should also he able to explore a variety of occupations at various 
levels and In the different kinds of work activities performed. In order 
to provide this variety cooperating firms may find It difficult to em- 
ploy the teacher for wages. In order to encourage teachers to enroll It 
Is recommended that the teacher-training Institution grant Graduate 
credit to In-service teachers for participating. The orientation, In- 
struction, and concurrent seminar program are necessary to maximize the 
benefits of being In the firm. 

I. Suggested content for orientation sessions 

A. Purposes and procedures of the training project 

B. Scope of distribution 
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C. Analyses of occupational competencies 

1. Technical skills and knowledges 

2. Occupational adjustment 

3. Career development 

D. Relevant Information from the related disciplines 

psychology, sociology. Industrial rel&tlons, guidance etc. 

E. Methods of observing, Interviewing and reporting data from 
a work situation. 

F. Procedure for translating occupational Information Into 
Instructional content and learning activities. 

II. Suggestions for directed occupational experience 

A. An advisory committee representing various aspects of 
distribution should assist In Identifying potential cooper- 
ating firms who could provide meaningful occupational 
experiences. Sales and Marketing Executives were helpful 
In getting a representation of the broad field of distribu- 
tion. 

B. The purposes of the project should be understood by the 
management of the firm and a preliminary training plan 
should be developed with the person In the firm who vrlll 
supervise the training. 

C. Participants should be placed in firms v/hlch can provide 
experiences that complement previous occupational exper- 
ience and training. 

D. Each participant should have experiences In more than one 
firm In order to compare and contrast training environments. 

E. The quality of the occupational experience Is better when 
the firm participates only once during the training program 
and when there are only one or two teachers In the same 
firm. 

F. Participants aan get more effective training when the 
activities are planned and structured rather than obtaining 
additional occupational experience without direction. 

G. In most cases, eight full days of planned activities In a 
firm Is sufficient to acquire a good understanding of the 
firm's onerations and to study the occupations. 
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H. Coordination calls are necessary to maintain the firm’s 
Interest In the project and to receive 8uo(?estlons reward- 
ing the partlclnants and the procedures for supervising 
the training program, 

I. There are effective ways of learning a great deal about an 
occupation and an occupational environment , In addition 

to direct participation, such as directed observation 
and Interview. 

J. The participants should be provided forms and methods for 
reporting data such as critical Incident reports,, job 
analyses forms y and Interview Questionnaires. A system 
for gathering Information about Inter-personal relations 
and sub-group structures In a work environment Is needed. 

III. Suggestions for conducting seminars 

A. One day a week for seminars Is necessary to resolve job 
problems and to maintain progress toward the program 
objectives. 

1. Clarify perceptions and reinforce learning 

2. Compare experiences 

3. Identify Instructional needs 

4. Develop learning activities 

5. Ir<troduce new concepts and Ideas as participants 
become ready, 

6. Share Ideas about teaching 

7. Provide clues for Improvement of the training project 

B. Monday may be a better day of the week than Friday to 
hold seminars for psychological and sociological reasons. 

C. Seminar groups should be limited to ten or less people to 
provide opportunities for everyone to participate. 

D. Three to five days are needed at the end of the project 
to complete the production of Instructlout 1 materials and 
to measure learning outcomes. 

E. A library of reference materials and audio-visual aids Is 
helpful In developing Instructional materials. Field trips 
and resource speakers may be utilized to elaborate or 
extend understanding of practices and Innovations discov- 
ered In the occupational experiences e.p. Application of 
Electronic Data Processing to Distribution. 
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■p*. As soon as the procedv^e of conductlnf? the sen»lnar is 
understood and participants are able to Interact and 
pro<?res8 toward the objectives, the Instructor assumes a 

role of a consultant and advisor. 1 

. i 

G. Time should be allowed at the end for participants to f»lve 
an oral summary of their Impressions of the experiences. 

This also gives the staff guidelines for evaluation and 
planning of future instruction. 

H. Whenever a quantity of learning activities are desired as 
a result of group work, adequate guidelines should be es- 
tablished to insure quality appropriateness and effective- 
ness. 

IV. Suggestions for follow-up evaluation 

A. Participants should be actively Involved in the follow-up 
evaluation because it serves as a reviev; of the experiences 
and focuses their attention on application of experiences 

to the teaching situation. * 

\ 

B. The visitation of a staff member to the participant’s 

school should be arranged in advance and the participant | 

should know what questions id. 11 be asked. The partlcl- . . 

pant must accept the visit as an opportunity to discuss 
his instructional program and receive assistance when it ^ j 

can be given. 

C. The feed back that comes after participants have applied j 

the occupational experiences to their teaching is valuable 

in determining the outcomes of the project and in planning 
other instructional programs. 

D. More reliable and valid instruments are needed to measure 
outcomes objectively. 

E. At this time the best evidences that the teacher has 
changed as a result of the project experience are his 
self-evaluation, the observation of practices that generally 
lead to successful instruction and program administration' 
and evidence that the program is meeting the needs of 
students and the business community. 







S uggest ions 



I. Consideration should be given to planning under-graduate 
directed occupational experience incorporating some of the 
procedures used in this project* orienaation., experience 
in several firms, concurrent seminars, job analyses, etc. 

II. A further investigation should be made to determine what 
assistance and information may be obtained from personnel 
in other disciplines — industrial relations, guidance, 
psychology sociology, economics, etc. 

III. More cooperation and coordination of activities should be 
fostered with other agencies and trade associations such as 
the U. S. Employment Service, Chambers of Commerce Sales 
and Marketing Executives, etc. 

IV. Directed occupational experience for in-service D, F. teachers 
should be considered as a procedure to assist these teachers 
in making curriculum changes and developing new teaching 
methods. 
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PhasjE 

A second Phase, Pilot Train inp Project for Teachers of Distribution 
and Marketing Focusing on Pesponsibilities ^or Career Development, is 
beln<» conducted during the summer of 1967. The Vocational Division of 
the Minnesota Department of Education is giving financial support to 
Phase II. The objectives and procedure for the second training pro- 
ject are as follows* 

Principal Directors Marren G. Meyer, Professor in Distributive Education 

W. Wesley Tennyson, Associate Professor in 
Educational Psychology 

O bjec tives 

1. To Improve the teaching and guidance competencies of a group 
of distributive occupations teachers and teacher-coordinators 
through instruction and practice in guidance and career 
development . 

2. To determine what contributions self-exploration, group 
processes^ and directed occupational exploration may make 
to the career development competencies of studenfs enrolled 
in Distributive Education. 

3. To develop a set of learning activities for hl<»h school and 
post-high school distributive occupations students which will 
focus on developing needed skills, attitudes, and under 
standing related to career planning and occupational adjustment. 

P roced ure r The thirty participants in the 1966 Pilot Training Project 
will receive instruction in career development and small group 
processes. A demonstration class of high school students will be 
used to try out instructional materials and methods which the 
participants will develop in seminar groups. 

Schedule and Sta ff 

Week of June 12 to June 16, Orientation, Planning.. Pre-testing, 
Instruction and Introduction to Demonstration Class. 

Dally 8?00 - 12 00 and 1*00 - 3*00 



o 
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June 19 to July 14 

Mqnd^ . Wedn esday _and ^i^d 

8 on - 10*00 a.n. Demonstration Class, Instructor Cliff VJlV.lund 
Coordinator '^orthfleld Minnesota 

Combined with Intef»ratlve Seminar Instructors barren Meyer 
Pichard Ashmun and Tfary Klaurens (3 credits Fd. ^sy. 200) 

This time will be devoted to observation of the demonstration class 
and the try-out of Instructional materials developed by the 
participants. 

10 00 - 12 00 n.ra. Small Group Process, Instructors Alan Anderson 
Asst. Professor of Ed. "PsYch. Lorraine Hansen, Asst. Professor 
cf Fd. Psych.- U. TJesley Tennyson, Assoc. Professor of Fd. Psych. 
(3 credits, Ed.C.I. 135). Three small prouns of 10 participants 
will be formed to achieve the poal of individual prowth through 
self-exploration and sensitivity training. It is anticipated 
that each participant s o\m pattern of career development may 
provide a framewo^V; for coming to a better understanding of 
himself and his needs as they affect relations with others. 

He should be able to use the <»roup process in his teaching. 

It 00 - 3 00 p.ra. Indlviaual study and consultation v;lth staff. 
Participants villl make one coordination call per week to the 
training station of a demonstration class student assigned 
to him. 

Tue^d ay and Thursday 

0 00 - 10.00 a.m. Career Devel'"'^mert and Counseling Theory, 

Instructor* Henry Borow, Professor of Psychological Studies. 

(3 credits Ed. Psych. 134). 

10:00 - 12*00 p.ra. Integrative Seminar (Meyer. Ashraun, Flaurens) 
Discussion and f>roup work to develop learning activities and 
content for the demonstration class. 

IrOO - 3 00 p.m. Special Lectures Series. 

Eight lectures by selected, eminent authorities in counseling 
psychology, business and education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
College of Education 



PILOT TRAINING PROJECT BASED ON DIRECTED OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS OF MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



This application is for consideration of stipend 

I. Personal Information 



Date. 



1. Full Mr. 



Name: Mrs. 



Miss 

2. Home Address: 


Last Name 




First Name 




Middle 


3. School: 


Number 


Street 


City 


State 


Phone 



Name 



Address 



Phone 



Name of immediate supervisor (Dean, Principal, etc.) 

4. Date of Birth: 19 Married or Single 

Month Day 



n. Education 

1. List in chronological order all colleges attended including evening and extension wo. k. 



School 


From To 


Credits 

Earned 


Diploma-Degree 


1 

Date 


College or 
University: 


i 

i 

1 

t 

! 

1 












































Graduate Work: 












! 














































! 


! 1 


i 


i 





2 . Academic Specialization 

A. Undergraduate: 

Major fields of -<jpecial study 

Other field of study 

B. Graduate: 

Major fields of special study 

Other fields of advanced study. 

C Thesis subject: 

M.A 



O 




3. Teacliing Certificates held; 



Type 



State 



Period of 
Validity 



4. Scholastic Honors: (Prizes, honorary societies, etc.) 



1. Teaching Experience: 
Institutions 

Nan.e Location Typ>e 



m. Experience 

Title of Position, Subjects Tau^t, 

and Other Duties Performed Dates 



2. Occupational Experience: 

Name Location Type 



Title of Position, Duties Performed 

Supervisory Responsibilities. Dates 



3. Present Employment: (Describe duties of present position including names of courses taught, etc.) 



4. Did you complete a directed occupational e.xperience as a part of your college program? If so. how many 

hours T>pe of business? 

Please indicate what t\pe of business you would prefer for this project?__ 



rV. Evidences of Scholarship 



1. Publications: (Attach additional sheet if necessary) 



Tide 


Date 


Publisher or 
Journal 








Articles and Reviews: 































2. Research Achievements Not Covered in “Publications:” 



3. Membership in Learned Societies and Professional Organizations: 




4. A. Are now enrolled in a degree program? Yes No 

If yes, 

Institution Le\ el of Program 



Major Field 



B. Would you wish: 

(1) Transfer Minn, credit elsewhere 

^2) Enter a degree program at Minn. 

(3) Neither of above at this time 

Tentative plans are being made to conduct a second workshop during the summer of 1967 on Career Development 
and Guidance in Distributive Education. The occupational experiences of the 1966 Project will be utilized in this 
second phase. The 1967 w'orkshop will probably be planned for a shorter period of time and will allow participants 
to take additional course work in other departments. M ill you be able to participate in the Phase II project during 

the summer of 1967?. Comments 



Date 



Signed 



6. Additional Information: 



Return AppHcation by April 15, 1966 to: 

Warren G. Meyer, Associate Professor 

Distributive Education 

University of Minnesota 

College of Education 

115 Burton Hall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
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JOB IDElfTIFICATION FACTS 



Job Title__ D.O.T. Code# 

Other titles used Male Female 

Brief summary of nature or function of the Job 



Salary range : Minimum Maximum Average bonus or commission 

Working hours : Average hours per week Daily from to 

Number of nights worked 

Overtime: Never Seidoni Frequent 

Additional facts on hours: 



Ed ucational Requirements : Elem: • School High School Post -Secondary 

College. Special courses required 

Job Experience: 

Previous experience required: yes no 

Acceptable type and lengthy 

Previous Jobs normally held: 

Next Job in line of promotion: _ 

Other promotion opportunities: 

Supervision : 

Supervision of others: Positions 

Supervised by: Position 

Supervision is authoritative, worker makes no decisions. 

' Worker is given some supervision. 

Worker has free rein, maizes most decisions himself. 



Equipment: 

On -the -Job Training: Length of time Skills Taught: 



Relationship to Other Jobs: Persons Contacted regularly as part of Job: 

Within the Company Outside the Company __ 



Technical Information Uspd on the Job: 



Other Information: 

Use of Basic Skills: 

Mathematics: 

Communication: 

(Use the reverse side of the sheets for any additional information) 
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EFFORT DEMAND 



Physical Activities 

Almost Part of Very 

continuously the time little 

Standing 

Walking 

Balancing 

Climbing 

Turning 

Panning* 

Stoopi^ 

Sitting 

Reaching 

Thro\d.ng 

Lifting 

Carrying 

Pushing 

Pulling 

Fingering 

Feeling 

Smelling 

Testing 

Hearing 

Seeing 



W'orker Characteristics 

much some none 

Planning 

• Directing -others 

Writing 

Showing enthusiasm 

Being well groomed 

Controlling emotions 

Using arithmetic 

Working accurately 

Discriminating colors 

Talking 

Showing Initiative 

Getting along with people 

Working at various tempos 

Concentrating amid dis- 
tractions 

Remembering names and 

faces 

Remembering details 

Examining and observing 

details 

Attending to many items 

Making decisions 

Working rapidly 
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SALES JOB DESCRIPTION CHECK LIST 



Circle Type of Business.: Retail, V/hlse. , 

Industrial Sales 



Jot) Title 

Finn Title 

Very 

Important Important Uiimportant 

1. Promoting and maintaining customer good-^/ill. 

2. Engaging in promotional work such as advertising. 

3- Checking on movement of customers' stocks and 

replenishing when necessaiy and appropriate. 

4. Making deliveries of products 

5- Keeping informed about competitive products 

and activities. 

6. Stressing new ideas on which product applications 

are based 

7- Arranging product displays for customers. 

8. Selling directly to consumers or users of product 

9- Introducing new products to customers 

10. Calling direct .y on industrial firms. 

Taking orders for products from customers. 

12. Entertaining customers. 

13- Controlling business expenses. 

• l4. Developing '“"'llor-made sales presentations for 

individual customers. 

15* Canvassing store -to -store. 

l6. Calling directly on professional and technical 

persons. 

17- Compiling and maintaining a list of prospective 

customers and following up on leads 

l8. Calling directly on whole sellers and/or jobbers. 

19- Exp^ining company policy to customers. 

20. Giving teciinical and scientific advice 

concerning use of your product. 

21. Training others such as dealer salesman. 

22. Helping customers in arrangement of catalogue 

display ads. 

23. Attending meetings, conferences, etc. to keep 

abreast of current developments in marketing 
and sales techniques. 

24. Originating technical ideas and designs. 

25. Working with customers on special problems 

concerning product uses. 

26. Demonstrating products. 

27. Handling complaints and/or service problems. 

~ 28. Making estimates from bluprints and/or plans. 

29. Calling directly on retail dealers. 

~ ~~ 30. Organlelng and conducting sales meetings with 

dealers, jobbers etc. 

31- Collecting payments from customers. 

32. Canvassing firm-to-flrm. 

~ 33- Keeping company informed of calls, orders. 

turndowns, etc. through appropriate record- 
keeping and reporting. 

34. Specializing in selling one product or a group 

of closely related products 

35* Traveling and irorking with dealers salesmen in 

_ field (making the "rounds" with them). 

36. Canvassing house to house. 

' 37. 



Job Title Importance of needs of 

Workers, (importance 
Firm card sort) 





Very 

Unirap. 


Not 

Very 

Imp. 


N Impt. 


1. 


Ability Utilization 


□ 


□ 


D 1=3 


2. 


Achievement 


a 


a 


P P 


3. 


Activity 


□ 


1=3 


P P 


k. 


Advancement 


a 


PI 


P P 


5- 


Authority 


D 


PI 


P p 


6. 


Company Policies and 
Practices 


n 


PI 


P P 


7 . 


Compensation 


a 


1=3 


P P 


8. 


Co-workers 


□ 


P3 


P P 


9 . 


Creativity 


□ 


PI 


P P 


10. 


Independence 


a 


m 


P p 


11 


Moral Values 


PI 


PI 


P P 


12. 


Recognition 


cn 


PI 


P p 


13- 


Responsibility 


m 


a 


P P 


Ik. 


Security 


in 


□ 


P P 


15- 


Social Service 


rj 


P3 


P P 


l6. 


Supe rvi s i on -Human 
Relations 


1=3 


PI 


p D 


IT. 


Social Status 


a 


PI 


P P 


18 . 


Supervision-Technical 


□ 


p 


P P 


19. 


Variety 


□ 


p 


P P 


20. 


V/orking Conditions 


a 


n 


P P 



Satisfactions available in > 

the job situation. 

(Satisfaction card sort) 



Very Very Yery 

Impt. Dissat. Disoat. N Sat. Sat. 



P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


O 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 
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Job Title 

Firm 

INFOEMATION ON THE WORKER " 

Directions: After you have established a good relationship with the worker try 

to obtain the following information. Do not ask the worker to fill in the sheet. 

1. V/hy are you working: 

2. VJhy did you choose this type of work? 



3 . How much leeway or freedom do you have in determining how hard you workr 



^4-. V/hat are the greatest pressures, c Grains, or anxieties in your work? 



5 . V/hat special problems do new employees frequently have in adjusting to the 
job? 



6. v/hat are the most important personal characteristics for being successful in the 
job? 



(Supervisor's opinion also?) 

7- Are there pressures or demands of you outside of work that affect the performance 
of your job? 



8. Do you get more satisfaction from your work or from activities outside of work? 



Additional Comments: (information that may be used in your narrative description.) 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE* 



The critical incident technique consists of a set of procedures 
for collecting direct observations of human behavior in such a way 
as to facilitate their potential usefulness in solving practical 
problems and developing broad psychological principles. 

By an incident is meant any observable human activity that is 
sufficiently complete in itself to permit inferences and predictions 
to be made about the person performing the act. To be critical, an 
incident must occur in a situation where the purpose or intent of 
the act seems fairly clear to the observer, and where its conse- 
quences are sufficiently definite to leave little doubt concerning 
its effect. 

Certainly in its broad outlines and basic approach, the criti- 
cal incident technique has very little which is new about it 

perhaps what is most conspicuously needed to supplement these acti- 
vities is a set of procedures for analyzing end synthesizing such 
observations under more carefully controlled conditions. 

In order that the final list of job requirements be valid, it 
must necessarily be based on data representing net the opinions or 
beliefs of the members of the group, but their actual experiences 
in the form of reports of behavior which led directly to the success 
or failure of the individual on important parts of the job. It is 
important that those behaviors be identified by those who describe 
them as especially effective or ineffective according to their own 
standards, not those of any outside person or group; also they 
should not be derived from stereotyped concepts traditionally listed 
whenever definitions of successful researchers are requested. For 
these reasons the Critical Incident Technique requires that reports 
of critical incidents be confined to descriptions of what actually 
occurred, leaving out inference or interpretation. 



* Flanagan, John C,, Critical Reouirements for Research lAiorkerS t 
American Institute for Research March, 1949, and "The Critical 
Incident Technique", Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 51, July, 1954, 
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Instructions for Observer Respondents 



The purpose of this report is to gather information that 
will be helpful in preparing workers for sales and- marketing 
occupations. Through the collection and study of a large number 
of observations (critical incidents) we can identify certain 
behaviors. 

Daily, routine tasks that are performed by the employee 
are rnt especially meaningful for this study. It is the ex- 
ceoti-. ally competent actions or the especially ineffective 
practices of a worker we desire to uncover. 

The description of an incident should be accurate and de- 
scribe some special behavior in a single, specific situation. 

It should be something you have nersonallj^ observe:.. 

This information will be confidential in nature . You are 
asked only to provide specific information on the incident. 
Neither your name or the name of the person observed appear 
anywhere on the report. 
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Sample: Critical Incident Form 
Job Title: Salesperson 

Check One: Retail Firm 

Wholesale Firm 

Industrial Sales 



Incident Report 

We are interested in learning what employee behaviors are 
especially effective or ineffective in the performance of a job. 

Please describe in the space below a specific incident you 
personally observsd an employee perform. Explain as briefly and 
clearly as you possibly can, 

(1) What were the circumstances leading up to this behavior or act? 

It was late in the afternoon and there were very few customers 
entering the department. The stock work hjad been done and 
the salespeople were not busy, 

( 2 ) What did the employee do or say? 

He went to the telephone and called a customer whose name 
he had in his book. He informed the customer that some 
new suits had arrived that he thought were the right style 
and color and in the customer's size. He made an appoint- 
ment for the customer to come in and try on the suits. 

(3) What was the result of the fjmployee's action? 

The next day the customer came in and tha employee showed 
him several suits from which the customer selected one. 

Check one: x This practice was effective 

This practice was not effective 
Report by Teacher 

Employee 

Supervisor 
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Incident Report 



Job Title 

Check one: ^Retail Firm 

W holesale Firm 
I ndustrial Sales 

We are Interested In learning what employee behaviors are especially effective or 
Ineffective In the performance of a job. 

Please describe In the spaces below a specific Incident you personally observed 
an employee perform. Explain as briefly and clearly as you possibly can, 

(1) What were the circumstances leading up to this behavior or act? 



(2) What did the employee do or say? 



(3) What was the result of the employfies action? 



Check one; This practice was effective 

— ^ - This practice was not effective 

Report by; Teacher 

E mp loyee 
Supervisor 
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Ui:iVLBSITY OF KINrESCTA 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING SCHEDULE 

(373-2260) 

NAVE OF THE FIRM 









EMPLOYER'S NAME 



Teacher Assigned 



^ATE I NEP/ETMENT' SPONSOR DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIENCE 

J ^ 

Monday 

June 20 I 



Tuesday 
Jiine 21 



V/ednesday 
June 22 



Thursday 
June 23 



Monday 
June 27 







Tuesday 
June 28 




Wednesday 
June 29 


i 


Thui'sday 
June 30 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING SCHEDUi: 

(373-2260) 

of the firm_ 

ADDRESS 



EMPLOYER’S NAME 



Teacher Assigned 



DATE 



DEPARTMENT 



SPONSOR 



DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIENCE 



Monday 
July 4 



HOLIDAY 




Tuesday 
July 12 



Wedjiesday 
J’oly 13 




I 
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SAMPLE PLAN OF AN OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE (Pleji will be written for each 
training station) 



Four Days — Observation 

Exploration of sales-supporting jobs for specialists in 
Display 
Advertising 
Stockroom 
Credit 
Personnel 
Buying 
Services 

Discussion with management about training and opportunities for high school 
and post-high school students, (Pairticipants would come back to the Univer- 
sity for one day of seminar) 



Four Days — Actual selling experience 

1. Identify customer buying problems 

2. Analyze co-worker and supervisor relationships 
3* Analyze worker roles 

4, Identify satisfactions derived from the job 

5, Identify work adjustment problems 

6, Identify needed competencies 

a. Discipline and Technology 

b. Social skills 

c • Fundamental skills 
(One deiy of seminar) 



Four Days — Observation (at a different training station) 
(One day of seminair) 



Four Days — Actual selling experience 
(One day of seminar) 
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(Format for writing learning activities) 

OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTPOCNT COWPCTENCY 



(Center one of these three 
titles) 



OR 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPETENCY 
OR 

TECHNICAL COMPETENCY 



High School Coop 

Title : Approaching Customers Level ; or High School Preparatory 

or Post-secondary 



Problem : (Short descriptive paragraph illustrating the need for the 

competency* This might be your observations from your occupa- 
ttional experience.) 



Ob iectives : 



(May be stated in two or three objectives or a general objective 
with sub-points — this is where you use those action verbs.) 



Materials and Equipment : (List any special equipment or materials needed) 



Procedure for the Learning Activity : (Specific instructions.) 



e . g . 1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



Discussion (List the questions.) 

Case Problem (Ulrite out the problem and possible solutions.) 

Resource Speaker (Describe his qualifications, topic, 
questions, etc.) 

Field Observation (Ulhat to look for) 



(May Hst several activities for the same objective.) 



Leave a one inch margin at the top and on the left. 
Double space between sections of the report. 

Type in the heading for each section. (Like above.) 
Single space copy within the section 



(at the end) Name 
School 



EVALUATION OF PILOT TRAINING PROJECT BASED ON DIRECTED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE FOR 
TEACHERS OF MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 

Name High Schoo] Post-Ixi 

Training Staticn #1 

Training Station # 2 . 

I. Evaluation of Occupational Experience 

Assignment I. (Write a brief statement on each of the following points.) 

Supervision 

Variety of experience 

Learning Value 

Brief Description of Experience 



Assignment II (Same) 

Supervision 

Variety of experience 
Learning Value 



Brief Description of Experience 



II. Evaluation of Orientation (1st Week) check rating 

Extremely 

Important 

1. SJostrom, "U.S. Empl. Services" 

2. Dawis and Weiss, "Work Adjustment" 

3. p.aruens, "Behavior in Selling Group" 

4. Employer Panel 

5. Borow, "Man in World at Work" 

6. Lee, "Dictionary of Occ. Titles" 

7. Tennyson, "Analysis of Worker Roles" 

8. Meyer - Ashmun, "Educational Obj." — 

9. Marks, "Project Plan" 

10. Moss, "Job Analysis" 




Important Irrelevant 
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Suggestions: 



in. Evaluation of Seminars. Br iefly describe your reaction to the Friday sessions 
in terms of their value to you, amount of structure, etc. 



Suggestions: 



Rank the members in your Seminar Group according to contributions to discus- 
sion and development of materials. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 



6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



IV* What changes do you expect to make in yoir program as a result of the occupa- 
tional experience? 

Changes in Content (e.g. more emphasis on selling; unit on self -appraisal; 






Changes in Classroom Methods (e.g. more individual instruction; student 
leaifing; or NO CHARGE) 
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Changes In Coordination (e.g, sponsor development; training plans; follow-up 
on trainees; etc. or NO CHANGE) 



Changes in Selection (e.g. type of student; process of selection; new 
considerations; etc., or NO CHANGE) 



Changes in Placement (e.g. different types of business; new considerations 
in selecting stations; etc., or NO CHAN(2l) 



Changes in Follow-up of Graduates 



How would you compare the value of directed occupational experience with 
occupational experience a teacher gets on his own. 



1. Identifying content to be taught 

2 . Improving teaching 

3» Knowledge of distribution 

4. Occupational information 

5. Placement of students 

6. Examples to use in teaching 

7 . Other 

8 . 



More 

Valuable 



Equal 



Less 

Valuable 



VI« Would you advise other teacher -coordinators to enroll In a project like this? 



Assuming they were not asked to develop materials, would you advise them to 
enroll if there were no stipends? 



Do you think it is necessaiy for teachers to periodically get additional 
e^qjerience? 



Evaluation and CoMt^ctive Suggestions on Forms (e.g. ease of use^ negative 
aspects; value, etc . ) — _ 

!• Job Identification Facts 

Comments: 



2. Sales Job Description Check List 
CoDiDents: 



3. Importance and Satisfaction Card Sort 
Comments: 



Infomatlon on the Worker 
Comments ; 



5« Critical Incident Reports 
Comments ; 
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VIII, In \#hat ways do you feel you benefited from this experience? How will it 
help you in your teaching? 



IX, What constructive suggestions would you have for Improving a project of 
this t^pe? 



COORDINATION FOLLOW-UP 



Questions to be asked of cooperating firms are: 

1. What Is your reaction tc the teacher-coordinator who was with your firm In re- 
gard to: (Get constructive suggestions) 

A. Personality? 

B. Becoming acquainted with management and employees? 

C. Initiative and desire to learn about marketing and merchandising procedures? 

D. Performing duties assigned. If any? 

E. Ways In which Information was obtained? 

2. Do you feel the experience was adequately organized or structured? 

If not, what recommendations can you suggest for changes In the structure of the 
program? e.g. length of time, number of people, etc. 



3. What do you now know about distributive education that you dldn*t know before the 
teacher was with your firm? 



4. Did you experience any Inconveniences as a result of having the teacher with you 
for Wo weeks? If so, what were they? 



5. What benefits do you feel will result from a program of this type? 

r 

6. If you participated In this program again, what changes would you suggest on 
the part of: 

A. The University? 

B. The teacher? 

J. Tour firm? 



7. Do you feel this type of program should become a regular way of training dls 
trlbutlve education teachers and coordinators? 
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University of Minnesota 
Distributive Education 



Directed Occupational 
Experience Workshop 



» 



Questions to be asked during follow-up of workshop participants. 



1. What have you done since school started which helps your students gain 
a better perspective of a career In the distributive occupations? 

A. Did DU use any of the Job descriptions developed during the summer? 
If yes, how? 



2. What new learning activities have you used this fall to develop needed 
skills, attitudes, and understandings In the marketing functions, occu- 
pational adjustment, and career development? 

A. List new Instructional materials. 

B. Which methods are most effective? 



3. In what ways have you changed your procedures In counseling and placing 
students In training stations? 

A. Are training stations reputable business firms? 

B. Do the jobs In which students are placed lead to deslreable careers? 

C. Do the students receive fair compensation for their work, and are 
they satisfied with this wage? 



4. If you have a cooperative program, what have you done to Improve the 

effectiveness of the training sponsor at the training station? Con- 
sider the following; 

A. Do training plans reflect the responsibilities of the training 
sponsor? 

B. Is there a written record of dally coordination calls? 

C. Is there a progress record on file for each student Indicating 
training received and needed future training? 

D. Is the advisory committee used to Improve the effectiveness of the 
training sponsor? 

E. What help has been given to training sponsors to make them better 
teachers? 
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5 . 



What has been done in utilizing an on-the-job experience to help stu- 
dents broaden the^.r backgrounds and develop occupational competencies 
and habits that have application to the various jobs they will hold 
during their working life as well as advancement to higher positions? 

A. Do they understand the broad spectrum of jobs in distribution? 

B. Have they received pre-management or management training? 



6, What kinds of activities have been used to help students sharpen and 
reality test occupational stereotypes for rational vocational choice 
making and career planning? 



7. What specific units or parts of units have been added to your curricu- 
lum as a result of your summer experience? 



8, Can you pinpoint one specific thing you are doing in your program that 
you consider the greatest benefit derived from the summer workshop? 



9. Are there any materials you would like to give me which might be 
helpful to other distributive education personnel? 



10, How have you used the project method in your classes? (kinds of 

projects, use of those developed in the workshop, any other comments.) 



11. Additional comments. 
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sample letter to employers requesting cooperation: 



May 10, 1966 



Mr. James Watson, President 
Red Owl Stores 
215 Excelsior Avenue 
Hopkins, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Watson: 

Mr. Lee Boyan of Stevens— Davis Company has suggested that we 
contact you regarding our mutual Interest in improving the training 
of marketing, merchandising, and sales personnel. The Distributive 
Education department in the College of Education at the University 
of Minnesota shares this interest because we help to prepare teachers 
who will train people for careers in marketing and merchandising. 

An Important phase of the teacher’s preparation is his knowledge 
and practical experiences in sales, marketing and merchandising, 
which we refer to as dlstribi^tlve occupations. 

The University is sponsoring a training program this summer to 
Improve the teachers' knowledge of distributive careers. We are 
seeking the cooperation of local firms where the teachers may ob- 
serve and analyze the occupations for which they train students in 
high schools, junior colleges, and Area Technical-Vocational Schools. 

Within the next few weeks a member of our staff will telephone 
to make an appointment to discuss this with you. We hope you will 

agree that "we need each other." Enclosed is a brochure describing 
our pilot training program. 

Yours very truly. 



Warren G. Meyer, Associate Professor 
Distributive Education 

WGM/mkp/gg 

Enclosure: Descriptive Brochure 
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sample letter to cooperating firm. 



June 17, 1966 



Mr. John Smith 

Smith Company 

2101 Hennepin Avenue N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

This past week at the University we have met with the teachers 
who are coming to your firm to get some first-hand experience 
with lousiness operation and occupations In marketing and‘ distri- 
bution. greatly surprised and pleased with the interest 

you Imve showiii In this program. The response that we had f ran 
Twln^Clty businesses Is evidence of your Interest In edwation. 
When we make our final report, the outcomes will reflect this 
fine contribution on your part. The experiences of the teachers 
will enrich their Instruction and contribute to better training 
for young people who will enter sales and marketing careers. 

Thank you for cooperating in Pilot Training Project Based on 
Directed Occupational Experience for Teachers of Marketing and 
Distribution. 

Tours very truly. 



Mary R. Rlaurens 
Instructor 

Distributive Education 
MKK:gg 
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Dear 



The teachers have completed the "Pilot Training Project Based on Directed 
Occupational Ejcperlence for Teachers of Marketing and Distribution." We are ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the outcomes of the project. The participants in the 
project were impressed with the cooperation and attention they received from the 
businesses in which they received experience. The employees with whom the teachers 
had contact were very helpful and gave the teachers much insist into the occupa- 
tions th..y were stxidying. Your part in the project is a valuable contribution to 
the field of Distributive Education. 

The participants met in semi n a r groups the final week and developed instruc- 
tional materials that they will use in their classrooms next fall. The young people 
whom they teach wlU have the benefit of their teacher »s realistic perception of 
how business operates. The teachers will be visited by the Uhlversity staff next 
year to determine how this new knowledge will be put into practice. 

As we prepare our final reports on the project we hope to share some of the 
information with you. Mr. Ashmun and Miss Klaurens are presently ep-iUng on employ- 
ers to get an evaluation of the project from the cooperating finn»s point of view, 
and to obtain suggestions for similar-type projects. 

Thank you for helping to make the project successful. 

Yours very truly. 



Warren G. Meyer 
Associate Professor 
Distributive Education 



WGM; sg 
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Dear 



When Mary KLaurens called on me to say a few parting words on the last Friday 
morning of o\jr institute sessions, I felt that anything profound at that point was 
inappropriate, so all I did was wish you a pleasant vacation. Now I would like to 
again wish you a pleasant summer and express a few thoughts about phase I and phase 
II of the pilot training program. 

We were fortunate in having such a fine group of participants. The way you 
people cooperated contributed greatly to our achievement. This truly is a top group 
of distributive educators and now that we know one another better and have a good 
start we can achieve even more throughout the year and during jhaae H next s\jmmer. 

As you know, we are being looked upon by the whole nation in our field and hope to 
recommend improvements in distributive teacher education which may transfer to the 
total vocational education field. 

As you know, you will be visited by Mary Klaurens, Dick Ashmun or me sometime 
before March ISSj, At that time one of our primary purposes will be to find out 
what you have done differently in your program by way of content, methods, coordina- 
tion procedures and the like. We would like you to keep track of these things as 
they happen because if you let them go until the visit, memory is perishable and we 
may miss some of the most Important outcomes. Let us hear from you as you make 
changes, so that we can pass along to you some of the outstanding ideas while there 
is still time to make use of them. We hope to check with you periodically, and we 
are confident that you will respond. The business films with which you worked are 
very interested in knowing about the outcomes of this aspect of the progiam. 

We ai'e now busy with the preparation of phase II of the pilot training project. 
Mary, Dick, Dr. Tennyson and I are excited about the potential outcomes for next 
year. Our present plans are to have a demonstration clciss of students who have just 
graduated from high school taught by an outstanding DE teacher coordinator so that 
the outcomes of phase I can be implemented. Each of you would be assigned to one of 
these students and given the opportunity to try out some of the things you leeimed 
this summer. What do you think of the idea? 

Will tell you more about the phase II later. Incidentally, for those of you who 
are working on degrees, our plan is to have phase II course credit given in the field 
of educational psychology in order to keep your advanced degree program in balance. 

May we hear from you occasionally? Best wishes for a rewarding school year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Warren G. Meyer 

Project Director 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



College of Education • Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



NEWS RELEASE 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER STUDIES BUSINESS FIRSTHAND 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mr. _the 

- - is participating . 

in a University of Minnesota project providing on-the-job training and 

experience in sales and marketing firms. Thirty upper Midwest teachers 

were selected to work in Metropolitan Twin City firms, where they will 

gain insight into new developments in marketing and distribution. The 

occupational experience is combined with tuition- free graduate study 

At the Uhiversity. Retailers, wholesalers, and industrial firms have 

welcomed this opportunity to work with teachers to improve training for 

careers in distribution. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

M^* - will have many 

first-hand experiences to bring to his classes when school resumes in 
the fall. 



Release by Warren G. Meyer, Associate Professor 
of Distributive Education, College-of-Education 



